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Tothe Reader. +. 


? Hen my Adverſary firſt ap- 
peard, I was engaged in 
Buſineſs for the Preſs, which 

could not well diſmiſs, till "twas brought 
| ſomewhat forward. Beſides, I was ſome- 
time at a fiand whether to Anſwer, or not, 
and, I think, had left my Book to take 
its Fate, had it not been for the Charge 
of falſe Quotation. 

As to the Author of the Survey,Gcc. 
his Manner is all over extraordinary, but 
in what relates to my Authorities, [ 
think altogether unpreſidented ; ſuch a 
ſize of Aſſurance, ſo unſupported by Proof 
and Colour, is rarely to be met with. If 
he continues to caſt the Cauſe thus en- 
tirely upon his Courage, he muſt Diſ- 
pute by himſelf. 

His Eapgerneſs to Defend the Stage, 

has ſometimes tranſported him into plain 

Rudeneſs : To this I ſhall only obſerve, 

I hat Railing is a ſcandalous Talent, and 

an Argument of an ill Undertaking. When 

a Man throws Dirt, "tis a ſign he has no 

other Weapon. Theſe are OO 
an 


* 


To the Reader. | 

and Ungentlemanly Sallies, and not ſo | 
much as allow 4 to Provocation. Having 
therefore neither Liberty, nor Fancy fon 
this way, I ſhall, for the moſt part, over- | 
look his Mibehautour. = 

As for the Stage, I almoſt deſpair of 

doing them any Service : They are more 
enclin'd, 1 perceive, to Repeat their Faults 
then amend them : They make no ſcraple 
of coming over again with their Ill Plays ; 
As if Immodeſty and Prophaneneſs were | 
the more valuable for being diſcover d. 
But thus to bear up againſt Evidence, 
and g0 0n in Defiance of Religion, is an 
odd Inſtance of Reſolution. And beſides 
the ill Colour of the Quality, twill fail 
us at the long Run : Courage without 
Conſcience ſtarts at the other World, and 
leaves a Man diſpirited when he has mol. | 
need of | Support, To Conſider that we 
have done our Utmoſt to Debauch Man- 
kind,wi!l beno Pleaſure at ſucha Junflure || 
as This. Unleſs therefore we could De- 
monftrate the Grounds of Atheiſm, Com- 
mon Senſe, if minded, will put us upon a 
Proviſion beyond the Grave. 
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ANSWER 


Toa BOOK, Entituled, 
The Ancient and Modern Stages 
Surveyed, GCC. 


Efore I proceed farther with my 
| Adverlſary, it may not be amiſs 
to obſerve, that his Scheme is de- 
tective, and the Compaſs of his 
Defence much ſhort of the Charge. For 
he does not apply his Anſwer to any Par- 
ticulars, nor ſo much as Vindicate one 
E Paſſage accuſed of Indecency and Irreli- 
gion. So that were his whole Book true, 
the Imputation of Prophaneneſs and [nmmo- 
rality, would ſtill lie heavy upon the Stage. 
| This Author, to give him- ſome part of 


his Character, ſeems to rely more upon 


'ttratagem and Surprize, than plain Force, 
and open Attack: His Buſineſs 1s all a- 
long to perplex the Cauſe and amuſe the 
Reader, and to Reaſon, and Repreſent a- 


miſs. In the firſt place he tells us a Story, 
which 
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| 
thoſe 1s exbry ued Chr iſtiamty was Mor Hf t 


_tious Diverſions, 


( 2 ) 
Rzxier had told before, about 
the- Original * Plays ; and charges all the 


which Mr. 


Immorality, and Diforders of the Sta Je, 
- upon the Head of 1dolatry, and 0 at Ms 
of the Mimes and Pantomimes. And when 
hc has thus entangled the Diſpyte, and like 
the Scuttle-Fiſh mudded the Water, he 
thinks hizrtfclf out of Reach ; 'but I ſhall 
endeavour to dive aftcr him, and drag him 
to. the {urface. -* 
Jn his Hiſtory 


Stage, 


of. Keatheniſm and the |] 
helays down ſeveral unlucky Aﬀer- || 
tions, and ruincs himſelf in his very De- || 
tence. He lets us know, that Paganiſm | \ 
was invented to oblige aud captivate the People, 
and gain'd its Authority  amono them by in- | ; 
duleing their Senſuality, and gratifying "Phils 
Luſſts + That - the Games and- Shewes were the | 1 
moſt engaging parts of their Religion, ' and that Þ | 
the Devotional anda Pompon's part of their fl ; 
Forſbip, was ungratefitl to The SpeFFators, who | + 
inpatiently expecfed the Shew. He informs || 5 
vs farther, That the Fathers thought it not I , 
iate'to #; Tr their Converts to the Temptations ? 
of fo jolly a Relioion, that the Portion of 


cation, that their Reward was in Reverſton, Nl x 
and that Pre ferrt Enjoyuent is apt to Proviel h 
againſt a remote Hope. l 
Now. if Stage-Plays were ſuch Licen-Il 6 
if they indulged Sen-J\ 

tuality and Luſt, {ſeited ' fo powerfully 
upon People's inclinations, and made them 
fOr- 


(34-2 


forget the Intereſts of Futurity ; If the 
Caſt ſtood thus, (as the Snroeyor confeſſes) 
then there were other Sn. Articles 
againſt the Sage befides [dolitry ; Then the 
bold Liberties and Luſcious Pleafures of 
the Place, were: ſufficient Reaſons why the 
Fathers dechaimed againſt it ; and by con- 
ſequence their Cenfures come ſtrong Pon 
the Engliſh Theatre. 


The Infancy of Chriſtianity and the frequency P. ths 15 


of Perſecutions, don't alter the Meaſures of 
Behaviour, nor” makes ſo great a diffe- 
| rence berwcen the Pritnitive and Modern 
Chriſtians, as our Author would ſuppoſe. 
If. *tis poftibs, we have .more Reaſon 
to. be: cautious” and ſelf-denying, than 
thoſe who lived in the firſt Ages of our 
ReliSion. For them the "Hiſtory of out 
Faith was freſh, andthe Provfs lay nearer 
tothe ſenſe. Then Miracles were frequent 
to refreſh their Memory, and quicken their 
Zeal. Belides their very Sufferings were 
awakening .Circpmſtances, and a Guard 
upon their Virtrie. Their being ſo Ul ufed 
In this VVorld, was naturally apt to make 
them take the more care about the other. 
| Having. none of theſe Advantages, we 
have more need of Diſcipline and Recol- 
k&ton ; and ſhould fFand as much aloof 
from Temptation as ever. And therefore 
whatever debauches our Appetites, over- 
heats our Aﬀections, and, as our Anthor 


Phraſes it, relaxes the Neve es of HITS Zeal, of 
P 'S} USE 


(4) 
ought by all Means to be avoided. 
The Surveyor is now going to take off 


the Cenſure of the Fathers from the Stage. 


And here he begins with St. Angnſtire, 


who (ſays he) abſolves their Comedies and 
Tragedies from any fault in the Expreſſion, 


_ and accuſes only the ſubje# Matter. 


To this I Anſwer - 


Firſt, That St. Auguſtine's Charge againſt} 


. the Play-houſes runs very high ; he 


look'd upon them as no better than theſſ 


Nurſeries of Lewdneſs and Irreligion, and 
comprehended Comedy amonegſt the reſt 
of their Performances z as appears by his 
Inſtznce in Roſcixs ; but theſe Teſtimonies 
were too troubleſome for the Surveyor to 
take notice of. —- 

Secondly, St. Auguſtine, even in this place, 
blames Comedies and Tragedies for ooug 


very foul and faulty in their Fable an 


-, ? 
Aſtra FETUM 


Fr: it ualine. 
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Matter, * and by conſequence could not 
think them proper for Chriſtian Diver- 
hon. 

Thirdly, St. Auguſtine does not ſay that 
Comedies, &c. were always clean in the 
Exprefiion. He throws in a Sentence 
which qualifies the Propoſition, and makes 
it atirm no farther, than that they were 
not ſo {mutty as mary other things, *T18 


probable he might mean they were not ſol 
rank as the Barchanal and Floral Solem-}' 


Ales. if 
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But theſe Words, S:cut alia multa, which 
change the Sence, and make clearly againſt 
him, he 1s pleaſed to omit in the Ereliſh, 
tho they ſtand ſtaring in the Margin, and 
are part of his own Quotation. To fal- 
ſhe thus 1n the face of Conviction, 1s like 
Stealing before the Berch : But thus he is 
pleaſed to detect himſelf, and to give us a 
noble Diſcovery of his Honeſty and Cun- 
ning, at his firſt ſetting out. However 


Fhe would do well not to rely too much 


upon an Ereglifh Reader for the future. 

This Gentleman advances tothe Teſtimo- 
nies cited by the Yew, &c. And here he is 
pleaſed to skin quite over the Councils, and 
takes no notice cf above half the Fathers, 
and thoſe he has the Courage toundertake, 
he does but touch at. And thus he con- 
futes a Book at the rate that Mice do, 
only by nibbling a little at a few of the 
Leaves. However I muſt attend him in 
his Method. Let us therefore conſider that 
little he can afford us from Clemens Alex- 
marinus ; where this Father affirms, That 
the Circus and Theatre may not improperly be 
called the Chair of Peſtilence. Here the Sur- 
veyor would know, whence it appears that 
the Dramatick, Exerciſes are here aimed at 2 
Were the Mimi and Pantomin: lels con- 
cerned with the Stage? &c. 

In anſwer to theſe Queſtions the Reader 
may pleaſe to underſtand, that the Sur- 
veyor makes great uſe of the Diſtinction 


"E6] 

between the Drama (as he calls it) and 
the Ai; by this means he hopes to per- 
plex the Controverſy, and divert the Cen- 
ſure of the Fathers, as if in their Opinton 
Comedy and Tragedy were inoftenfive Di- 
verſions ; but I ſhall endeavour to make 
this Evaſion unſerviceable to him, by 
thewing, LE 
_Firjt, -That ſeveral of the Fathers, as ap- 
pears by the /7cw, ec. cenſure Tragedy and 
Comedy by name. Nay, thus much the 
Surveyor himſelf conftefles, that Iragedy and 


Comedy 3s ſometimes condemned for Company. 


Now if Comedy 15 jointly condemned with 
the other Shews of the Theatre, why does 
he endeavour to make the Fathers jultifie 
or overlook it 2 Why fo much pains to 
take off their Cenſure, and point the Satyr 
another way 2 What nccds all this rattling 
with Az:»zes, Pantormimes, and Drama, as if 
tnere was ſome Charm and Myſtick Power 
in the Words ! If the Fathers condemn 
Comedy, @&c. exprelly, tis to no purpoſe 
to conteſ> their Sence, and. pretend their 
VYPinion undeclared. He muſt own there- 
itcre the Ancients are tall againſt him in 
toe Point, And lince Comedy and Trage- 
ay is thus exprefiv condemned by the Fa- 
/hersr, we have reaſon to believe it always 


comnehended under their general Cenfure 


of the Stage. Which will appear farther 
*.Wy conhdey 


$2007 aly, 


72) 
Secondly, That Comedy and Tragedy were 
the a and moſt fr equent Diverſions 
on the Stage. 
-” That they were the priacipal, I ” DROY'S 
the Suroegor will allow, upon the account 
_ of the Fable, and the. Advantage. of the 
Plot and CharaFers : The Mimi being form'd 
| upon little Subjects, and Vulgar Perſons *.  * Lilius Gyral- 
That Comedy, &. were the moſt frequent oy o_ "9h 
Diverſions of the Stage, I prove thus ; - 7" 
Firſt, Becauſe the Mins, Dancing on the Diomeder libr: 
Stage, &*c. were Orig finally part of Come- ; ren 


dy, as we may learn from Swetoxiss 5 and rmnoritus ut 
{Oo 1n all likelihood they continued A creat afſerit Tran- 


quires, O71. 4 


| while. | quein ſcenavucore 
Secondly, The Pocts who wrote the Mins jentur in Cornc- 
or Farces were very few, ſcarcely -One to ©* 95/991»; 
Ten of the other Dramatiſts, as Appears mim G Clo- 
from Athenevs, and Lilizs Gy yaldps. Now, rndet 
why were the Comick = Tragick Poets ©* ©9*an 
thus over-Proportioned to the fs ia aphi, 
but becauſe their Entertainments were much 
more frequented and eſteemed than the 
ether 2- . - - 
T; hirdly, It does not appear that the M12: 
were always more Scandalous Compoſiti- 
ons than Comedy. 'Tis true we havelittle 
ot this kind of Writing remaining ; But 
by thoſe Fragments pr ferv'd by Macy ow, zL 
and cited by Lilius Gyraldys, they feens to 19s 192+ 
have been Modeſt + Sententious. Regs Gyral = 1, _ 
Plinius Jumior v ncntioning Fe raitlins IRomanuy, Hill. hal. 8» 


another Mizmazoier Poet,  COMMENdS him? 9 
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| for his Probity and his Wit, but does not 


Scale. Poe?r. 
Lib. 1. cap. 18. 


P- Ez, 64. 


Aacrob. Saturn. 
Lib. 2.cap. 10. 


Gjra'aus, P. 
690. dc Dia?. 
oF | 
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in the leaſt tax him with any Indecency. 
Bel! de Scaliger in his Chapter De Salta- 
| Sand, us, That the Dances Proper 
to the Mzmi were Apiſh and Fantaftical ; 
but that ſeveral belonging to Comedy had 
a Wanton and Licentious Movement. $So 
that of the Two, one would think theſe 
Farces were ſometimes the more inoffent ive 
Pertormances. — 
 Fourthly, "Tis certain that the Mimes and. 
Pantoirines Repreſented Comedy and Tra- 
gedy in their Geſtures, and Dances, as well 
as they did the Mimi or Farces properly {o 
call'd. Thatthe Partomimes were concern'd 
in the Drama, 1s plain from Caſſiodorus, OM 
who tells us, That they could form 


their Geſtures into ſuch 'a fignificancy, 


that with the ſame Limbs and Features 
they could A either Herenles, or Venxs ; 
and make the Paſhons and Characer of 
ot 2 King, or a Common Soldier, viſible 
in their Poſtures, and Motions. Now 
Kings and Heroes, we know, were only 


counted proper for Tragedy. 


Indeed theſe fort of Actors were nothing 
but Mimicks, (tho much farther improv'd 
than the Moderns) and therefore as proper 
to appear in the Drama as 1n any other 
Stage-Performance. From whence it will 


follow, that if theſe Pantomimi's were foul 


In theit Geſtures, the Drama muſt anſwer 
to the Indictment : ; It being oftentimes 
1 Lo only 


a mg TW ld POE ion, ce 


(1. | 
only the Buſineſs of theſe Mimicks to ſup- 
ply the place of the Dialogue, and expreſs 
| the Paſſions of the Poem. 

And thus I have plainly prov'd, that 
when the Fathers paſs Sentence againſt the 
Stage, the whole Myſtery and Fraternity 1s 
included, fo that his Diſtinction between 
the Drama, and the Mimi and Pantomimn, 
will do him no ſervice. And this may 
ſerve to make good notonly the Teſtimony 
of Clemens Alexandrinus, but of the reſt of 
the Fathers, all his Objections againſt the 
Strength of their Evidence turning moſtly 
upon this Suppoſition. But becauſe he 
ventures to attack but Two Citations more, 
a little farther Conſideration of him will 
be no great matter. 
 Iobſerv'd from Theophilus Antiochenus,that 
the Chriſtians durſt not ſee the Heathen Shews up- 
on the account of their Indecency and Profaneneſs, 
and particularly that the Stage- Adulteries of 
the Gods and Hero's were unwarrantable Enter- 
tainments, &c, Here he 1s poſitive that the 
Tranſlator very well knew that Tragedy & Comedy P. a8. 
were unconcern d and nothing but the Mimi aim'd 
at. Say you {o? Is not the Drama concern'd in 
Inch Repreſentations as theſe 2 What do 
you make of Plautus's Amphytrio, and Te- 
rence's Eunnchus, of Enripides's and Seneca's 
 Thyeftes,not to mention any more? Herethe 
Adulteries of the Gods and Hero's are deſcrib'd 
and acted, and in ſome of them make part 


of the main Argument : And beſides all 
this 
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& Sure2k get | this, the Expreſſion throws 1t von the 
qeeiees meg aa Dram. 
-— + His next Complaint againſt me 1s for 
N:hil no6is tranſlating Theatrum a Play-houſe : This he 
= very ſhrewdly calls »zy oll way of Legerde- 
Tertul. 4pol. 424i 5, for by all means it ſhould have been 
=_ rendred Theatre. I have 2 fine time on't 
Sn Sroce ho Wie againſt 1 Man - that does not 
ferveyd,p 30. know what 15 Latin for a Play-houſe ! Truly 
this is a great Point! But I hope Horace's 
Authority may fatishie him, that his Dra- 
ma's were Adted in the Theatre. Now this 


Hoat. C119 Poet addrefiing to Pollio , defires him to 


__ ſtop his Tragick Muſe fill the Common- 
wealth'was better ſettled: 
Polls ſevere Muſa Tragedie 
Defit T heatris. 
E 30. 


The Sur veyor 0es on with his Grievances, 
and pretends that I wreſt T7! rtulljan's 
| Words, and force him to call Pompey's 
af - Theatre a Dr amatick Bawdy-houſe. And herehe 


Tt S 271; agnus, J 


75:arro ſuo 17s Nas very honeſtly again put the Latin in the 
wr, cum illam Margin to confute "the Engliſh : Thither 
{Pw may appeal, and doubt not Þut the Reader 
extruxiſir, Will find the Origizal every jot as ſevere as 
-x 3 4 heyy, the Tranſlation. But he complains the 
Jtate of the Caſe 3s changd, the Drama 

wrongfully accusd, and that Tertullian in 

weinh d only zocinft the Shews of the Mimi. 

That's ſtranze! Were not Comedies and 

Tragedies Acted in the Theaters ? Not in 

Porrz- 


( 1x ) 


Pompeys Theatre, the moſt Magnificent in 
Rome 2 Were Farccs fo much preferr'd to 
the Drama, and the Nobleſt Buildings con- 
triv'd only for Drolls, and Strollers 2 Ter- 
tullian, in this very Paragraph, obſerves, 
that the Theatre was Dedicated to Bac- 


chi :; and this Idol, the Surzezor himſelf 


informs us, was the Patron of the Drama, 
and had his Altar on the right-fede of the 
Stage, Beſides, 'tis further evident that 
Tertullian levell'd his Centure againſt the 
Drama (for {fo I muſt call it) by the Cau- 


P; o. © 


tion he gives; he warns the Chriſtians not 


to be ſurprizd: by fome of . the beſt-com- 
plexion'd Entertainments. Look, ſays he, 
pon all the engaging Sentences of the Stage, 
iheir Flights of Fortitude and Phaloſophy, the 


On7114 illic ſes 


fortia, ſeu ho- 


neſta , ſeu ſono- 
ra, ſeu ſubtilia 


Vp . | he Ez th. proinde habe ac 
[.oftineſs of the Stile, and the Fineneſs of the F R-licidis 


Condu , 8c. Look upou'it only as Honey", 4 15h. 
dropping from the Bowels of a Toad , or the cuncudo venena- 


Bag of a Spider. Now I fappoſe the Sur- 
veyor 1s not ſo hardy as to affirm, That 
Heroick Fortitude, Lofty Expreſtion, and 


f0, Oc. De Spe 


oF ac. Cap. 27. 


Moral Sentences, is any way fuitable to 


his Deſcription of the Mimi. Tis plain 
therefore, that Comedy and Tragedy mult 
be ſtruck at in the Teſtimony above men- 
tion'd. F 
I muſt not forget the Surveyor's Sugge- 
ſtion, That the [dolatry of the Stage was the 
principal Quarrel the Fathers had againſt 
it. *Twas for this Reaſon that they de- 
lars d agaznſt 5t Wilts all their Nerves and 


EF. 13. 


Vehe- 


I 
"2 2 
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Vehemence, as our Author words it. The. 


See Yiew, &c. Reader may pleaſe to take notice, that 


Chap. 6. 


| Defence, &c. 


P- 84. 


the Fathers had other Reaſons for their | 
Averfion to the Stage, beſides the Charge 
of Idolatry : However , upon this Occa-_ 
fion I ſhall purſue the Argament a little 
farther, and anſwer, Firſt, That the Fa- 
thers were no leſs Enemies to Immorality 
than to Falſe Worſhip. Indeed, one great 
Reaſon why Paganiſm was fo very Cri- 
mina]l, was, becauſe 'twas not only an er- 
roneous, but a ſcandalous Belief : 'Twas 
becanſe the Holy Solemnities were Lewd, 
and not only miſ-led Men's Underſtand- 
ings, but debauch'd their Practice. Now 
nothing in Nature 1s fo counter to Chri- 
ſtianity as Wickedneſs. Idolatry may 
ſometimes be an effe&t of Ignorance ; but 
Immorality lies always open to Conſcience 
and inward Reproof. So that where Vice 
15 cheriſh'd, and Licentiouſneſs 15 made 
creditable, there the worſt Part of Heathen- 
iſm is kept up. The Devil is no leſs real- 
ly Worſhipp'd in Lewdneſs and Obſcenity 
than he was in Venus and Jupiter. And yet 
the Surveyor has the Courage. to affirm, 
That Idolatry is more abhorr'd and expos'd 
on the Enclah Stage than any where elſe. Ido- 
Litry expos'd! What, by burlesking the 
Bible, by Smut and Swearing, and by hoot- 
1ng, as much as in them lies, all Religion 
out of the Univerſe? A moſt admirable 


Expedient ! Thus Error is curd by A- 
theiſm, 


( 13) 

J cheiſm; and falſe Religion deſtroy'd, by 
leaving no Truth to counterteit ! 

= The Sxrveyor obſerves, That the Fathers 
were alarm'd at the Heathen Stage as at the 
Approach of an Enemy :; they were afraid 
the indulging theſe Liberties would hazard 
the Intereſt and Belief of Chriſtianity : 
They juſtly apprehended, that from a Liking of e. is. 
the Entertainments, they might proceed to ap- 
prove the Occaſion of them. Now thoſe who 
frequent the Theatres, would do well to 
confider this Caution : For irom liking the 
Plays, they may come to like the Pradice, 
and ſlide inſenfibly from the Diverſion to 
the Vice and Profaneneſs. I -wiſh this 
Reaſoning were not too well grounded 
upon Experiment ; but nothing is more. 
natural than the Tranſition from Pleaſure 
to Imitation. And thus the Fathers Re- 
ſtraint holds ſtrong againſt the Ereliſo 
Theatre. For Lewdnels is more catching 
than Heatheniſm ; and People are much 
ſooner {urpriz'd by their Appetites, than 
by their Ignorance. Twas this Indulgence 
to Senſuality wich captivated the World, Þ: *>- 
and gain'd Credit and Authority to Pa- 
ganiſm. Thus Vice gives the main Force 
to the Temptation, makes way for Error, 
and by corrupting the Will betrays the 
Underſtanding. And this may ſerve to 
ſatisfie the Reader, that his Topick of 
Idolatry is nothing to the purpoſe. 


Upon 


(14) 
Upon the whole ; Let us {uppole, which 

15 not true, That the Fathers left Comedy 

and Tragedy uncenſur'd, and planted their 

Rhetorick inf nothing but the Shews of 

the Mimi ; let us refi Ion our Advantage, 

and fet part of our Evidence aide ; What 
would the Srrocyor. garn by it 2? Alas ! un- 

'/'8 leſs he can clcar the Innocence, and take 

0 off the Imputations upon the Emeliſh Stage; 

ty which he never ſo much as attempts : Un- 

F leſs this can be done, his Cavils -and his 
Confidence , and all his -other Pretences 
fgnifie nothing, For, can, we. imagine the 
Fathers would ever have entur'd the Diſ- 

- orders of the Modern Stage? Would! theſe 
Holy Men have allow d"them their Com 
ron Places of Smut , and their 'Sallies of 
Profaneneſs 2 Would they have. fcen | 
Lewdnefs a Profeſſion, and Religion made 
fport with, and faid nothing avainſt it > 
No : Sch flaming Provocations as thefe 
would have kindled their Spirits, and 
prefied them to the Encounter : Their Sa- 

_ tyr would have thundred, and their Diſ- 
cipline been play'd againſt the 'Enemy 3 

d the Warningsof the Pulpit would have 
Ganddd as loud as the Blaſphemies of the 
Play-houſe : Where the Honour of God. 
and the Intereſts of Eternity' ſuffered fo 
much, they would have ſhewn a Propor- 
tionable Concern. Tor like the Hero's in 
Eſchzlus, uponſuch an Occation, 
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Brave in their Zeal, and fir 4 with Reſolution, 
| They look'd like Lions roating to the Combat 


The Sir veyor 15 fired with Church-An- 
tiquity, for it ſcetms' all zzy Tranſlations of 


the Fathers are of the ſame Starp with thoſe 
he has Exatnined'; Why, fo they are; but 
[not a Jjot to .his purpoſe. For "not- 
withſtanding, all his Clamour ..about 
my Corrupt Verſion, Managing of Evidence, 
and what not ; he has 'not been able to 
ſhew that I'have either miſtaken-the Sence, 
or miſapphed the Meaning 1 in the leaſt: la- 

__ ; fo that it wy nah Strength, as he 
| is pleaſed to ſay, iy in theſe W, orthies, the 
5s are ſtill entire, there'is not fo much 
as a Vein ſcratch'd, or a drop of Blood 
loſt in the Encounter. 

But I can't forget his Charafter and Com- 
mendations of the Fathers. What would 
you think $St. Cypri ian, St. Chryſe iſoſtome, St, Au- 
guſtine, and the. reſt of them. were like ? 

hy it ſeems they are [ze IV helps newly 
enter d, they run Riot, have much better Month. 
than Noſes : make p a great part of the Cry, but 
are of no ſer Vice in the Chaſe. Nay, then he 


Ad{chy1. ſeptem 


'contr, Thebas. 


: 3 - 


P. 28.33 


may well go on with tother Complr- tid 


ment , and tell us, Their Vhritlngs are 
| bit the Rubbiſh of Antiquity Bleſs us! 
VVhat 


(1k) 

What ſtrains of- Contempt and Diſtra- 
ion are here ! Is this all that's due to 
the Memo of theſe Venerable Men 2 And. 

muſt Dignity and Merit be thus coarſly 
Treated ? Muſt Dogs and Martyrs be cou- 
pled, and Patriarchs deſcrib'd by Simili- 
tudes from the Kernel 2 Theſe great De- 
fenders of the Faith were never ſaluted in 
this manner before : Jews and Heathens, 
tho they might have had no leſs Malice, 
had (as far as it appears) more Modeſty 
than this cotnes to. One would think he. 
learned this Language at the Olympicks (as 
he calls them) of Moor-Fzelds, or rather 
at the Great Houſe that fronts them. 
If the Fathers are thus deſpicable, why 
does he fſollicit for their Votes, and ſtrive 
to bring them over to his Party ? If he 
takes them for his Friends, he uſes them 
very ſeverely ; But I ſuppoſe he deſpairs 
of their Favour, and would therefore diſ- 
able their Credit. Well ; ſince the Fa- 
thers are thus unmanageable, and won't be 
tamper'd with, 'tis time to leave them : 
If the Chritzans won't do, we muſt try if 
the ZZeathens will prove any kinder. The 
\ Syrvezor therefore applying to the Phzloſo- 
phers, endeavours to bribe them into S1- 

lence, and bring them to a State of Neu- 
trality. But here he is much as untoward 
in his Objections as formerly, He pre- 
tends Plato does not appear in his own Perſon: 
Granting that, F/ebis is a good Voucher 
107 


2 Ws. i 2 mW. 
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for his Opinion. But after all, Plato does ”-», p. 354 
appear in his own Perſon, and ſtands fairly 


that the Drzverſz, TONS of the Stage are aanger ons to ;. Y 


fire too much. Tr acedy zs apt to make = boiſte- 
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quoted in the Margin. Truly I think Im 
ſomewhat to blame for troubling my ſelf 
with an Author ſo very Detective either in 
Eyes or Honeſty. But it ſcems the Teſtimony 
is not full to the Purpoſe. Why ſo? let's 
hear it. Plays ({ays Plato) raiſe the Paſſions, 
and pervert the Oſe of them, and by conſequence 
are danetrous to Moraliy. This I rake it is to 
the Point ; the Impeachment runs high, 


| and the Articles are plainly mention'd. "So 


that to evade the Force of the Authority, by 
ſaying the Nature or Meaſure of the Danger 1s Su. p. 35. 
not ſpecified, is not to Argue, but Tritle, and 
IS 1n effect to make Blots inſtead of Letters 
with a Man's Ink. My Buſineſs in the YV7ew, 
@*c. was to ſum up the Evidence in fer 


Words, and not to tire the Reader with un- 


neceflary Lengths of Quotation: However, 
Iince he calls for't, I'll give it him ſomewhat 
more particularly. 'Jis Plato's Opinion then, 


os 
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1emper and Sobriety ; they ſwell Anger and De- ze 8. 


rous,and Comedy Bufſoons. Thus thoſe Paſſuons are 
cheriſh d _ onght to be cheek'd , Virtue loſcs 
ground, and Reaſon grows precarious. 

From Plato we mutt go to Xenophon : And 


here his Exception is, That the Drama is *** 7 3 
not mention d. | grant it : But does not this 
Author commend the Ferſrans for not f+ iffer- ,. +> 


ing their Youth to hear any thing Amorous or Taw- ;,, 


G dry 2 


&. 
dry 2 And does he not ſhew the Danger of 
ſuch a Permiſſion ?. And 1s this nothing to 

_ the Freliſh Stage, where Love and Indecen- 
cies are moſt of the Entertainment 2 This 
Remark not only reaches the Moderz, but 
likewiſe the Ancient Dramatiits, as far as 
their Compoſitions were any way licentious. 
At laſt the Surveyor owns, That Bawary was 7- 
deedforbidden to be talk'd to young People in Per- 
ia, becauſe of the Heat of the Climate, Meaning, 

== that in the Latitude of London the caſe is 

/ otherwiſe: The Elevation of the Pole has 

taken off the Reſtraint, and made Modeſty 

- Bi unneceſſary : For in theſe Northern Regions, 

M and eſpecially in a hard Winter, Smut 1s a 

Wm very harmleſs Diverſion, and a Man may 

talk 2s Brutiſhly as he pleaſes ! 

; He is now advanced to Arifotle, whoſe 
Authority, he lays, will do we as great Service 
as the Two former. Now tho' this Jeſt 15. a 
cood Anſwer to all that he offers in earneſt, 

vet polhbly he may take it ill, if his Story 

1s not heard ont. He objects then, That 

Fiz, p.:34 the Paflage cited by the View from Ariſtotle, 
g, » amounts to no wore than a General Cantion againſt 

triſtins Youth in promiſcuous Company ! T0 

this it may be anſwered, - 


Firit, Ariſtotle plainly forbids young People 

the fight of Comedy, as appears even ly the 

$&-o p37. Latin Tranſlation cited by the Syroezor : Com 
ediarum fpetatores efſe Lex prohibeat. Tins 1s 
ſomething more thu 2 General: Canton aeainſl 

. promiſe 


(19) ; 
promiſcuous Company : For let the Reaſon of the 
Prohibition be what it will, the Drama is 
,articularly ſtruck at, and made counter- 

and Goods to one Part of Human Life at 
leaſt. However, I did 1ll to palm the general. 
Term of Debauchery , for the particular one of *: 37 
Drunkenneſs, which it ſeems was only inſtanc'd 
= i7 by the Philoſopher. Here the Tranflation 2? 
= comes hard upon him again ; for not only {; 79 
 Þ Drunkenneſs 15 mention'd, but all the Dif- inde naſeenr inm 
SF orders conſequent upon it. And is not 7/47, 
SE Lewdneſs oftentimes the Effect of Intempe- moo 
y  rance, eſpecially in young People? Tug 5 viw7s” 
,  Secerdly, The Greek is ſtill more unkind to 7,,, 4.48 
af the Swroezor, and ſhews that he has quite »:u-547102, 
y || miſtaken Ar/zotle's Sence ; which 1n a literal 7” 7 ſe 

Verfion runs thus: *The Government ſhould % 5 & 7. 

ſe © not permit Youth to ſee Comedies, till Dif- 2475s *=c- 
el © cipline has ſecured them from the Impreſ- ;;, 30. 
* ffons and Miſchief of ſuch Diverfions, and &« 5: 2: 55» 
* they are advancd to the Age of being ad- /©77.77 © 
© mitted to Feaſts and Publick Entertainment. 7-55; 5. - 
This Tranſlation is warranted by the Origi- {iz 7:05. 
nalx and by Hernfns's Paraphrate, and ju- m1 
ſtifies the View to the full. And now his L:g4. Batev. 
other Objeftion ahout my miſreprefenting 
| ArifFotle, being founded upon his former 
Miſtake, muſt fall together with 1t. 


” ; + oo. SW WIS. 
But the Szrveyor and Mr. Dennis think It pews, - = 


ſtrange, that Ariifotle ſhould pronounce thus un- 
kindly upon Comedy, and yet leave Rules for the 
Writize this kind of Poem. Why this, 1t we 

C 2 conſlt- 
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conſider it, 15 no great Myſtery : Plays are 
one thing, in the abſtracted Idea, and another 
19 Fact Utd Praftice : He mig oht diſlike the 
common Liberties of the bo without ab- 
{olutely condemning the Form of them. But 
that Ariſtotle did not allow of Licentious 
Comedy, 1s plain by the Inſtance before us, 
by what I cited elſewhere in the Yrew, and 
by his Advice to Governours , #0 baniſh 
— Sant and Indecency from the Conmon-wealth. 

Tully's Teſtimony comes next to be exa- 


mined, who, as I obſerved, cries ort pon 


icentions Plays and Poems, as the Bane of S0- 
 brizly and wiſe Thinkong © That Comed ly ſubſuſis 
Pot Lewade TA and that Pleaſure FAY ag Root of 
all Evil. This one would imagine were 
pretty home : Vhat does the Surveyor ſay to 
it? Is the Teſtimony miſcited 2 Not at all, 
: What then ? Why theſe Sentences are Ends 
and Scraps of Authors, and as little to the-pur- 
poſe as if he had cited ſo many Propoſitions out 


of Euclid, which tho' true, are of no uſe in this 


place. No! Is Tully's CenſurE of Licentious 


Plays, afirming that Comedy fubſiſts upon 
Lewdeneſs, and "that Pleaſure-is the Root of 
all Evil; is all this nothing to the purpoſe? 
This 15 ; raging Impertinence'; I almoſt {weat 
to Bd notice of ſuch tuff as this is. As 
FI i514 calling what I produc'd Scraps, I mult 
1? In, twas not for want of Plenty that 
mM no more; however, till he cat 

Le his Stomach, he has no reaſon to 

L ICAICHY, "The Reader , if he 

| pleaſe, 
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| pleaſe, may ſee a whole Page of Declamation 

to the ſame purpoſe ; at the latter end of, 
which he has theſe Words: ** Theſe: Foets,,, 222 

are oreat Aſſiitances to Virtue, and we have rea- vite Pocticam, 


O pre! Ara 


TRE AMO EM 


ſon to expetf moſt admirable Cures from the Stage / pants —Y 
 Tes! Manners muſt be mightily reformed by i: atis autio- 

thoſe People who make Love and Lewuneſs a7”, in concitie 
Deity, and teach Men to worſhip their own Folly ;09 © 

and DiſtraFion ! I ſpeak (fays he) of Comedy, -- 1nccaim bo 
| which were it not for ſuch licentions Management PRs, 4 
could go on no longer. This Pallage is QUO- rod chamweuet 
ted by the Surveyor, according to his cuſto- /- /*: emnine 
mary Policy : He is re{olv'd I perceive to na 
make ſure Work on't, and to confute him- 

{elf, for fear it ſhould be done by ſome body 

elſe. But if the caſe ſtands thus, tlie yrr- Sev. p. 40. 

veyor 18 poſitive, that ezther Tully or lr. Col- 

lier are extreamly miffaken. This 15 mantully 

put, I confeſs ; but T'matraid 'twont do : For 

if Zully ſhould be miſtaken, waich 1s very 

unlikely, it would fignifie httle ; for 'tis not 

the Reaſoning, but the Authority of {ly 

which 1s now in queſtion. Then as for my 

felt, I can't be mijtaken, unlets the Citation 

is falſe, which he does not fo much as otter 

to diſprove. He objects farther, That PhFzp- 14g. 

tus and Terence are the only Comedians rematit-. 

© Ne, from: whons we car form any Ju AR ent of 

the Roman Comedy, before or about Cicero's 

time ; but thefe My, Colher affures us are 719- 

def? to @ Seriple, efpecralſy Terence. To this 1 

anlycr. ; — 
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Firſt, That what I affirm'd of the Modeſty 
of Terence, was in reference to his Language, 
not to--his Matter or Argument, which is 
ſometimes exceptionable enough to draw the 
Cenſure of Tally upon him. Then as to 
Plantus, | introduc'd him with a Mark of Diſ- 
like, and only commended him upon the 


Parallel with the Engliſh Stage. Now where's 


the Contradition of all this? May not Men 
be very much to blame, without being the 
worſt of their Kind? Here's room enough 
then for Cicero's Reprimand of Plautus and 


Terence, without doing the View the leaſt diſ- 


ſervice. But, , _ 

Secondly,  Plautns and Terence are not the 
only Poets from whom we can take any meaſure 
of the Roman Comedy about Cicero's time + For 
in this very place Tully cites ſeveral Verſes 
from Trabea and Cecilins; and blames theſe 
Comick Poets for magnifying Love-Adven- 
tures, making Czpid a God, and flouriſhing 
too much upon the Satisfactions .of Senſe ; 
tho' nothing of this was done with the Mo, 
dern Groſneſs. This Paſlage being in the 
{ame place with that quoted by the Smrveyor, 


.. he muſt needs ſee it : From whence the Rea- 


der may obſerve how nicely he keeps up ta | 


his uſual Exadneſs. Farther, Tilly does not on- 


ly complain of Comedy, but of Tragedies too. 
He blames them for repreſenting their Hero's 
impatient unter Misfortune ; ſuch Tuſtances of 
WWe:chneſs and Diſcompoſure were , in his Opi- 
n107, of dangerous Example ; So that let but the 
| 1 fy  , St age 
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Stage (ſays he) ftirike in with the Prejudices of _ 
Education , and this 3s enough to baffle the Force 2 
5 rep ” and cut the wery' Sinews of Forti- 
= es... 

The Surveyor, at the Head of his Remarks 
upon this Teſtimony, brightens his Air, .and 
would ſeem to look kindly: upon Modeſty : 
But this Smile, 'tho' unuſual, appears angry 
and diſturb'd. He ſuppoſes mo one will de- 
fend licentions Plays ;, but if jome warm-headed 
Exthufeaſtick Zealot pretends to. frad forme Paſ- 
ſages really enilty, they are willang to grove: then 
vp. This is the only Paſlage in his Book, as 
I remember, in which he drops the leaſt 
Ward againſt Lewdnefs : Butthen he touches * Ibid: 
the Point very tenderly, clogs the Cenfure 
| with a great many kind Proviſo's, * and is 

ftrangely out of Humour with thoſe Emthr- 
faſtick Zealots that make any Dilcovery. 
And to make all ſure, he lays mm for Connte-1yid. 
nance and Encouragement to the prevailins Me- 
rit of the main Part of the Performance. For 
Example, if an Apothecary mixes up Poiton 
with a Receipt, yet if it does not weigh as 
much in the Scale as the reſt of the Ingre- 

_ dients, all is well enough, and the prevailing 
Merit of the Doſe, tho' it murthers the Patient, 
ought to be excourag'd. - El 
_ Lays Anthority comes after 779/y, and $3 
muſt be confidered. This Evidence, fays the $14.9, s. 4. 
Surveyor, COMmeS mwok mear our Cafe, were the 
Credit on't unexceptionable. His Reaſom'zs 

 becaufe Livy ſpeaks of Stage Reprefentationiive 
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general, but ' the Drama was not known amoneſt 
the Romans at this time when the Ludi Scenici 
were invented. T'le try to make an Argument 
like this. For Inſtance : The City built up-: 


on Seven Hills, and upon the Tyber, was by 


no means Rome in the time of Tarquimms 
Priſcus - VWhy ſo 2 Why, becauſe tho 1t 


-, 


| ſtood upon the ſame Ground, it was not near 


ſo big as 'twas afterwards in the Reign of 


| Auguſtus, But for all this fine Reaſoning, 


eſſe and bene eſſe are Notions of the ſame Subject. 
'Tis true, things are not always perfected at 
their firſt Invention ; but I thought the Fi- 
niſhing and Improvement they might after- 
wards receive, would not alter them in their 
Name and Nature. And as to the Buſineſs 
in hand, I have already ſhewn, that Comedy 
and Dancing, and all the Diverſions of the 
Stage, were perform'd together at firſt : And 
that the Drama and the Lua: ſcemcr were the 
{ame, I ſhall take for granted at preſent, and 
afterwards prove it by the Szroeyor's Autho- 
rity, and by St. Arguſtine's too, who men- 
tioning the Original of Plays, explains him- 
ſelf exprefly in Comedy, and Tragedy. De 
Crvit. Dei Lib. 2. cap. 8. His next Under- 
taking 15 to Quarrel with the Tranſlation + To 
clear this the Hiſtorian muſr be cited. Now 
Livy giving an Account of the Original of 
Plays, afſhgns thy Reaſon for the Relation ; 
Ut appareat quam ab ſano imitio res in hanc vix 
opnlentis regnis tolerabilem inſaniam venerit. He 
athrms the Original of Plays were commen- 
; | Gable, 


FT, 
dable, becauſe they were brought in upon 
the ſcore of Religion ; and ' to remove 2 
Mortality. This being thus reported by Lavy, 
I Tranſlated the Paſſage above-mentioned as 
follows ; That the Motives are ſometimes good, piew, p. 115. 
when the Means are _ aught. And where's 

the Miſtake of this rendring > Don't the 
Words of the Author, andthe Conſequence 
of the Practice, plainly juſtifie the Conſtry 

tion? Nay, his own Interpretation makes 
his Objection unreaſonable. For he Tran- 
{lates Vix tolerabilem inſaniam, @&c. An 


Shews were ready to break the Back of the 
Roman Empire, had not I reaſon for ſaying 
in . the Verſion, That the Means ware | 
naught, and the Remedy worſe than the Diſeaſe? 
But this puts me in mind of another Ditfe- 
renice to be adjuſted. The Surveyor contends, 
That Livy in this place does not condemntthe Inn 
morality, but the f grim and Profufzmn at theſe 
 Shews. The Luxury of theſe Divertioms, uf 
it muſt be calFd fo, I ſuppoſe confifts im ©- 
ver-pleaſing a Vitious Palate ; But Jet that 
paſs. The Surveyor ſupports his Conjebare: 
from the Citations adding, . That this &rfz- 
ia, Or Diſorder, was oreater than the Mealthnr# 
Nations * could well bear. Now lays theSwazyer, + yi, waliny 
Wealthy People have as mmch need of Marality mgnis ta/trabc. 
as the Poor. Nodoubt on't ; and are inmore 
danger too of miſcarrying in that Matter. 


For, as my Adverſary has obſerved, 2 Na- 
Bon 
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Fervcy,P-12- tron 15S too apt. to grow Wealthy, and Wantor 

together : This made Salyſt complain, That 

the Riches of the Roman Empire occafroned the 

Decay of Diſcipline, and the Diſſolution 'of 

Mazners. Witnout Care, People's Virtue, I 

mean their Sobriety, is apt to fink with the 

Riſe of their Fortunes ; Their Appetites for 

Liberty are more awaken'd by Opportunity 

and Temptation : They have: more Money 

to purchaſe their Pleaſures, and more Leiſure 

to enjoy them. And beſides, ſuch Circum- 

ſtances are farther within the danger of Flat- 

tery, and 11 Example ; Tis no wonder 

therefore to hear Lz»y afirm, That a Govern- 

ment almoſt overgrown with Wealth and 

Power, ſhould be in greater danger of: Play- 

houſe Infection, then when they were Poor, 

"i and more {lenderly eftabliſh'd : For then their 

Ml Necciiities were ſome Security ; They conld 

not go to the Expence of Vice, nor had fo 
much time to be Debauch'd, 

Secondly, That Livy by this Diſtradion, 

* aria. © meant Licentiouſneſs, wilt appear by his 

_ Cenfſure of the Sage in another place, which 
we ſhall come to by and by. 5 


" - The Srrozor rages mightily about my 
if 6 Miſtranſlating the following part of the Tefti- | 
il Cum piacnt'o. TMONY, which runs thus : The Remedy 171 this 


rum 11ags wn aſe is worſe than the Diſeaſe, and the Atone- 
qQuiſt!;z9 FH98S, | | | | 


avam corpora ment more infectious than the Plague, Here | 


 morbiiofce confeſs my Edition miſtkead me, which, (as 
44 jock - remember, for I have loſt the Book) has 
We znficerent, inſtead of afficerent, tho 1 muſt | 
vl OWn 
l 

1 
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ei this latter Reading appears the beſt 
as hang wag this accident the She 
veyor 1Nall DE NO loſer, for Livy ſhall make 
« up to him another way. And not to defer 
this Hiſtorian informs us 
when a 1 heatre w ds DP 2th 
Direftion, Scipio Ns 7 ry Cons cn. 
| aoainſt it in the 5,19 
Houſe, AS (& QUjeleſs an A ports. hing rain = CX = 
How I; pulting it down. clo Naſica 
, wy not only pulls down the Play- naw 
; _— ut gives {uch a Reaſon for the doing f . 
it, that one would think ſhould have kepr re 2s 
in Rubbiſh ever after. 'And if he neſt We aſ -— 
the Authority of Livy's Epitome Sheow HS ns Zoe 
| E | - ' Z t not edn: eſe, iv, 
pens FIRION V oſje as, May ſatisfie him ;' who Lib. 48. in 
elivers his Opinion in theſe Words XY eel "ON 
0 a Livio, ſrve a Flora, ſroe ab alio quo ſcripts 
unt, '® he ernme 0mma {raduntur) ad Romans 
oy res :Muſtrandas accommodatiſſimg ſunt, pre- 
phe Tos 0 ubi Liviand Hiſtoria excidit. ua 71 
p w Livianam apud quemque obtinere debent 
an regs 7 Sigo#. Schol. p. 6. 
- ble muſt now proceed to the Teſtimony 
- GETIE Maximus ; And here the Suy- 
: yor will make ſufficient Amends for being 
wag in the Right before. This Te- * 
I ftimony he affirms relates to the Ar A _—_ 
and concerns the Arena, 8744s Jacimne 
Ceſtia _ none but the Mediators: and 7%, Sams. 
iarii : And then very liberally again Relig/onem cis 
quotes his own Confutation in the Mar: —_—_— 
gin - * In earneſt d Torr NV "Te WrLeys 
— | oes this Critick not uwn- ;, 0%” 
r{tand the difference between Theatr Cho 
Amphitheatres, and that t! P- ws, and re 
theatres, and that the firſt were for M*- Erb. 2. 
Ee P lays 3 gt OY 
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_ Plays, and the latter for Prizes © A little 
School-Learning would have fet him right in 
this Matter, and likewife prevented the 
Misfortune of making Scenica portenta fignifie 
Glzdiators ; which I think has more of pro- 
digy in the Tranſlation, than in the Ety- 
mology and Story. And now I ſuppoſe it 
may be pretty plain, that either the Syr- 
veyor does not underſtand £Latiz, or is not 
fit to be truſted with it. Farther, the Sur- 
zcyor's Miftakes are the more unpardonabte, 
becauſe Valerins Maximns ſpends almoſt this 
whole Chapter in deſcribing the Riſe and 
Progreſs of Plays, the Buildings and De- 
corations of the Theatre, together with the 
_ Checks they received from the Government. 
He tells us in the very fecond Paragraph, 
hut That theſe Playhouſes were beeur by Meſlalla, 
2%) inabowee. bub ffop'd, by Scipio Nalſica, who fold all their 
v -» x <il Materials by the Common Cryer. And that the 
[Nh Max.. p. 156. Serate made a Law, that there ſhould be no Seats 
F: Ev Vario. 4 Benches for the Audience to fee Plays at with- 
mm @ Mile of the Town. This Paſtage 1s ex- 

avout. 052, Prelly cited by St. Anguſirre, and binted 
 Deifib.r.cap.-by Tertullzan, to ſhew how much the Play- 
ti 33, Brrui-a* houſe was diſcouraged by the Roman Ma- 


Sper. cap. 10. , 

all 4s Thratrali SHErAacy. 2 

it Scents prozi= AS to the Ammoſe acres which he would 
ods ers FAIR wrelt to the Prizes in ſpight both of 

z; : F . o | 

wh; mm rempir. the Latin and Hiſtory of his Author, they 

bt = fi 100-7999 1x6 to be underſtood of the Prarrels and 

wy, - & plebe, Oc. - of M— - 

"M Tacir. Anna). Bloodſhed which were not very uncom- 


Eb. £.c29.77-mon at the Pizy-hozſe, as Taritns informs Us. | 


Few 


| have come under a very IGN0/HINIOWS Diſcipline 
In ſhort, the Playhouſe had ſome Regulations ::4 un Prove. 
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For at one Riot, which was not the firſt, there 

were ſeveral Burghers, Soldiers, a Captain, and 

2 Colonel of the Guards killed in the Fray. Now, 

I hope, this. Company may have more Roxax 
Blood * in their Veins, and may better ſtand; * 
for the State in the Tranſlation, than his ww;w,p.43. 
Rabble of Gladiators, who were generally 

Slaves and Malefactors. To return to Ta- 

cit#s, 1 his Iumult, as he goes On, was bronght 13... 4c (. 
before the Senate, where the Aﬀtors had like to dirime apt 


» PITS, bat APP 
* tumgrue {nttonge 


put upon it, and the Diſorders of the Audience vibes jus 
were puniſhed with no leſs than Baniſhment. xy, 7 


&* | ie 1 7 


in the Houſe, that the Lewdneſs and Riots of ;Qun 


theſe Diverſions might be effeFually ſuppreſſed < ftwrimnan ree- 
QOpon which the Players were bamiſhed out of 
Italy. r.exes J:alig. 


There 1s part of Valerizs Maxinms his Te- Annal. Lib. 4. 


ſtimony behind, in which, as I obſerved in *F '+ 
the View, he concludes the Conſequences of Plays 
intolerable, and that the Maſilienſes did well ar pics, p. 236. 
clearing the Country of them. Here the Surveyor 
Hes to his old Diſtintion between the Mz 
and the Drama, which having diſabled al- 
ready, I might reaſonably call a new Caule 
but to give him farther ſatisfaction, I ſhall 
prove, that the Stage 1s here meant 1n all its 
Latitude and variety of Diverſion. _ 

Ther 


; alzt, Oc.  — 
PUT trm bi ft 


F. 


obſeruantias 
Val. Max. 
L. 2. cap. 6. 


Lilius Gyreld. 
ae poet. Hiſt. - 


* Vid. ſupra. 
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I. Then Valerius Maximus 2# the beginmine of 
the Paragraph, commends the Republick of Mar- 
{eilles for the Sobriety of their Diſcipline, and 
* Priſci moris, keeping up to their ancient Cuſtoms *. Now we 


are to obſerve, that the Maſſzlienſes were a 
Colony of the Phocenſes in Forma, who not 
being willing to ſubmit to the Per//ar Go- 
vernment, quitted that Country, and ſettled 
it Gazl. Now this Removal was in the 
Reign of Cyras, in the very Infancy of the 
Stage, when there was nothing but ſome 
rude beginnings of Tragedy at Athens :; Be- 
fides, the Maſſzlienſes came from Phocis, where 
neither Ariſtotle or Lilms Gyraldus mention 
any thing of the ſettling or Invention of 
the Drama + By conſequence, if the Maſſz- 
lienſes were {o tenacious of their Original | 
Cuſtoms, they could have no ſuch thing as. 
Tragedy and Comedy among them ; Theſe 
Entertainments being, as far as it appears, 
poſterior to the forming of their Common- 
wealth. This will appear farther, 1t we con- 
fider, that, as Szetomns obſerves, the Butli- 
neſs of the Mimmicks was Originally part of 
Comedy *; fo that let us fuppofe, which we 
can't grant, that the Drama was as ancient 
as the Government of the Maſſzlienſes, and 
in uſe among them, yet we can't with any 
colour ſuppoſe, that the Mims were diſtin 
from Comedy at that time of day ; ſo that if 
the Maſſalienſes were ſuch Admirers of the 
firſt Plan of their Government, and ſtood 
off fo nicely from all Innovation, they muſt 
7h | CA" 
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exclude the Drama as well as the M7, o- 
therwiſe the Form of their Stage would be 
changed, and their Cuſtoms receive an alte- 
ration. _ 

2, The Reaſon Valer THS. Maximus o1Ves, Nullum ads 


why the Inhabitants of Marſeilles refuſed to 7" i» Scrnam 


Mimi dana, 


admit this Entertainment, * agrees very +. 


well with the Drama, It was becauſe the Sub- Worum argu- 
je and Groſs of theſe Diverſions was moſily ix pa_ 
lntrigne and Debauchery : Theſe Circumſtances prorum conti« 
the Government were afraid might grow infetFi-"1" 92's, a 
ous, and ſpread from Fifion into Pradtice. cc, St, -- no 
Now this is exactly the Deſcription which ##- imirana; 
Tully gives of Comedy, which (ſays he) were gun li, 
it not for Amours and Lewadneſs, would havew * 
Matter to proceed upon * . OO * Tuſe. Queſt 
3. The introdudive Clauſe which leads for 
to this Diſcountenance, points it clearly on 
the Drama. The Maſhilienſes ({ays the Au- 
thor) were extreamly ſtri# and ſevere in their, = 
Government and Adminiftration *. Now by (61 
the Surveyors Account of the Mzmes and or accerrima 


Pantomimes, this could never be meant of i , 


them. For they, "_ he, Danced Naked, $,y-10r,p.24. 


and were in their Geſtures fonl to the laſt 
Degree of Scandal. I would gladly know, 
what Inftance of Severity it could be to 
deny Admifhtion to ſuch Monſters as theſe ? 
Is it indeed an Argument of extraordinary 
Rigour not to allow the groflelſt Liberties, 
and which had often been marked and pu- 
niſhed at Rome? A Government cati't be 
ſaid to be remarkably Rigid, unleſs they tie 


up 


(32) 
'uÞ their Subjects to particular Reſtraints, and 
bar them the Freedoms commonly practiſed 
elfewhere. The Maſſzlenſes therefore having 
this Character of Severity, it muſt be be- 


cauſe they would not admit of the more | 


inoffenſive Performances of the Stage ; be- 


caule they refuſed the Diverſions of Comedy 


and Tragedy, which were then generally 
permitted in the Roman Empire. 

4 Mims, the Word which the Surveyor 
cavils upon, 1s by other good Authors taken 
for a Play, in the ſence of the Drama, as 

this Gentleman loves to ſpeak. Thus the 
Raque Come Learned Thyſeys upon the place underſtands 
cram vn/1% 5t, The  Maſlilienſes, he 2 he) cleared their 
LadesRepublica Conrtry of Comedy, and all ſorts of Stage- 
fua ejecerwnt z Plays. This they did becauſe they looked 


Fidobaxt enim 


ea v5 loſc;=> UPON them as the Nurſeries of Lewdnels, 


wie matres And Oxetonns tells us, That Augnſtus being 
nequerte 2% at the point of Death, ask'd ſome of his 
giftram, Oc. > Yon | * . F 
Thyfas in Lec. Friends, Ecquid 13s videretur mmun vite com- 
Sueto. in ode tranſeerſſe. Now I would ask the Syr- 
Auguſt. weyor What he thinks of this Matter ? Did 
the Emperor enquire whether he had been a 
good Pantomime in his Life 2 Whether he 

had acted like a finiſh'd Debauchee, and been 

Lewd without Shame or Meaſure 2 Did As- 

gxftus affect ſuch a Character as this, or think 

his Memory would be obliged by it ? Such 

a Suppolition would be a Libel upon Nero, 

who when he came to dye had the Juſtice to 


be diſpleaſed with his own Lewdneſs. 


The 


< Mm pr pp ron, bewf CY "2 bye hk. Y ents Fn: ban ern - 
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' The meaning therefore of this Queſtion 
of Anguſtns muſt be, Whether he had be- 
haved "Himſelf well in his Station, 'and acted 
[his Part handſomly, as a good Player does 
upon the Stage 3 From whenee it will for. 
that Mrmns muſt be taken for a Play in its 
uſual figNification. But 'tis time to'diſmiſs 
Valerins Maximms, and paſs on to Sexeca, who 5#747997,p-50%, 
it ſeems has bnut little to ſay to the Matter. | He 
ſhould have ſaid, he has but little to fay to 
Sentea + However, let the View, &c. decide Yiew, &«. p, 
that Queſtion. Well ! if Seneca mays bic3% 
little, he 1s reſolved to fortifie his Teſtimo- 
ny, and help him out. For he frankly con- 
fefles, That the Roman youth were generally cor — 
mpted by the Countenance which Nero gave to 
the Stage, and to all thoſe Arts which ordtified 
and induloed the Senſes, and that this Philoſs de”. 
pher's Complaint was not unreaſonable, Truly 1 1 
think ſo too, or elſe I had never cited him. 
In this place the Sur veyor 18 ſomewhat kinder 
than ordinary, for here he not only quotes, 
* bnt argues for me too, and gives me boh * X:.! v9 


Text and Marcin to make my beſt of. This {77 #7 


00715 FiCY: WT HS 


Knack of Writins and Recanting at the ſame qre172 in ali: 
time, is a good ſubtle Expedient : For if Lo, 1 Soo 


ever he ſhonld be queſtioned for publiſhing a ,.. v9/upratera 
Book to Debanch the Nation, he can pe vitin f 1cicar 


ſubſtantial Proof he has confuted himſelf, 2nd,” Wag 


that it's to be hoped _ frop the Profecu- :7 roej, p51, 
tion. I muſt confeſs I like an Anthor that 
knocks his own Mi rh on the Head, and 
bk iT the Scorpion 35 bott Poyſon and Anti- 
'Þ, dote, 


q ” p 
R {6p hos « M z 
*.. 4 arent. Wd on re ot KM 


o -— 7 
Cn { i ACN; A771 , 
P \ = 0 


— Feew, P. 236. 
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dote. But the Surveyor objects, That Sere- 


ca's Charge againſt the -Shews * is gemeral, 
VWhy then they are all comprehended; 
Then he may be ſure the-moſt remarkable 
Shews, {uch as the Stage, are concerned 1n the 
Caution ; eſpecially ſince the Author has elſe. 
where expres{ly declaim'd againſt 1& Well! 
I perceive all this Skirmiſhing has nothing 


but feint and falſe Alarm, but now he 1s re. 


ſolved to come to the Afſaultin good earneſt, 
and enter upon the Breach of the Quotation, 
for there, if you will believe him, I have mad: 
a ſhift to ſteal in Two Falſifications. Now to try 


this Caule, and diſcover the foul Play, we muſt 
Tread the Deed in the Court. The Original runs 


thus. Tunc enim per voluptatem vitia facilins ſurre- 


pt. The Tranſlation thus : For there Vice makes 


an inſenfible approach, and ſteals upon us 1n the Dif- 
exiſe of Pleaſure. * And where 1s the harm 


of all this? Harm ! Why I have corrupted 


one of the Eight Parts of Speech, and ſuborn' 
the 4dverb Time to give in falſe Evidence, by 
Traniijating it There, inſtead of Ther. Nay, 
thar's intolcrable ! For Sexeca, you muſt ob- 
icrve, had nothing to ſay againſt the Shews, 
and the Plaz-houſe, the Diverſion or the Com- 


pany ! The Then, the Circumſtance of Time 


was the Bugbear ; All the infed&tion lay in 
the Clock, or the Syun-Dial : For People may 
ice what Shews, and go to what Place they 
pleaſe, and be ſafe enough, provided they 
do it at no Tie; This is exactly the gar 
76075 Reaſoning : and thus he proves ” 
T. n- 


\ 


| 
| 
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[Indictment The next Fal/fication is my Sww99,p-53 j 
Brendrins the words, Per Voluptatem, in the 4 
EDiſquiſe of Pleaſure 3 For all that, if he 
BE rcrders them otherwiſe, I'm ſatisfied he'l do 
Kit worſe. Indeed I think theſe Objections 
Mare not made 7 the Diſeniſe of Sence. To 
conclude, if I was ſo unfair as to ſteal in Two 
© Falſfications, I had, it ſeems the Diſcretion 
| to ſteal them out again ; for 'tis plain, there's 
[none of them to be found at prefent. 
| Tacitus and Plutarch appear next, and are 
given up by him. But then he 15 never at 
fla loſs, for when he can't Reaſon he can 
Ml Rail, and ſo the Book goes on as well as 
Fj ever. 2 | 
| 1 produced Ovid and Mr. Wycherlez to ſhew 
| that the Ardierce at the Play-houle was dan- 
|| gcrons, as well as the Entertainment : A- Surv. p. 55. 
| gainſt this the Sxroezyor infinuates, That it no- 
' thing but Solitude and Retirement will ſe- 
© cure us, we muſt not go to Church ; for 
| there is mixt Company, and bad Defigns 
| too ſometimes. Under favour, this does not 
follow. To go to Church 1s onr Duty : Now 
| a Man's Buſineſs, and eſpecially when Reli- 
g10US, 1s his Guard : And God will let no » 
| Body miſcarry for their Obedience. Beſides, 
| the Quality of the Employment, the Solem- 
| nity of the Place, and the Majefty of the 
| Preſence, is apt to furniſh good Thoughts, 
'| and check thoſe which are otherwile. | 
But at the Play-houſe the Caſe 1s quite dit- 
ferent : This is a Place where Thinking 1s 
LF-3 . out 
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out of Doors, and Seriouſneſs Impertinent, 
Here our- Reaſon is apt to be ſurpriz'd, and 


- 6ur Caution difarm'd; Here Vicgſtands upon 


Preſcription, and Lewdneſs cJaims Privilege 
to Solicit. . Nay, the very Parade, the Gaiety, 
and Pleature of the Company, is not with- 
Qut its danger : Theſe Circumſtances herght- 


ned with Luſcious Dialogue, lively Aion, 


and airy Mulick, are very "likely to make an 
unſerviccable Impreſſion: And thus we ſee 
our ſtanding 1s but ſhppery, and the Tide 


- runs high againſt Fleſh and Bloaod : And as 


lor the Protection of Heaven to bring us off, 
tis Pretumption to expect it. If we "will fit 
in the Seat of the Scornfull, and make Wick- 
eincls our Diverſion, Providence we may be 


{ure wil withdraw, and leave us to the Go- 
 vernment of another Inflaence. 


To do the Surovezer Right, he 1s ſomewhat 
of my Opinion in this Matter. He wort de- 


ny bit a promiſcuous conflux of Peop le of dll 


Aces, Sexes, and Conditions, will "x the bu- 


W7 eſs of imrigne go forward, and facilitate En- 


terprizes of {his Nature. But he is afraid, if 
a KReſirairt were laid upon People, and they 


_ were kept out of Harms way, it would be 


worle with them : And for the truth of this 
Conje cture, he appeals to the Experiment of 
{taly, and Spain ; where he obſerves there 1s 
2 = at deal ot Care, and yct a great deal of 
Miſcarriage. It ang. be ſo: but if they are 
bad 1 20 pf Caution, 'tis to be feared Liberty 
W dud BEVEL D063 24 them, His reafoning _ 

the 
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the Imagination being vitiated ('p.” 56. ) for 
want of Freedom is very ſlender, for Oppor- 
tunity makes a Thiet ; The Temptation riſes 
zpon ſight, for Sence is ſtronger than Me- 
mory, and ' Life, than Painting. If the 
ſtrength of the Stream forces the Bank to 
give way, the making the Breach wider, is 
not, I ſuppoſe, the proper Method to ſtop 
the Torrent. He had beſt perſwade the 
Dutch to pull np therr Dikes nd their Dams ; 
becauſe in ſeveral Countreys where the Sex 
is left to its Cotirſe, it does no manner of 
damage. I confeſs I never heard that the 
Spaniards and Italians were all Fools till now : 
But it ſeems {06 'tis with them : For they are 
ſtill perfe& Strangers to themſelves, and know 
nothing of 'the Temper of their People, after 
fo many Ages for Information. But of all 
Men, the Swroeyor ſhould not have been ſe- 
vere upon the Reſervedneſs of the Sparrards, Suwv:yr,p.35. 
becanſe he had allowed it in the Perffans be- 
tore : His Reaſon was, becauſe the Heat of 
the Climate, ani the Warmth of their Conſtituti- 
07s, Brerried theme very precipitzonſly (As he Phraſes 
It) 7zto Irreenlarities. Now Spain 18 as hot as 
Perſra , Why then all this Partiality 2 That 
that's Sawce for a Gooſe is Sawce for 2 
Gander. Why. muſt the Poor Spaniard be 
maul'd for his Caution, and for preventing 
his Family from being hurried very PO” 
ni9 Irreeal, a itic 6 
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( 38 ) 

But after all, the Caffres and Soldamians, the 
Monſters of 4frick both in Figure and Folly, 
and which, (as to fome of them) whether 
Men or Munkeys, has been diſputed. Theſe 
EquinoFial Sages are much Wiler, it ſeems, 
in the Guard} of Virtue, than the Sparzard: 
and Italians ! For in many places under the Line, 
where the People go couſtantly naked, the familia- 
rity of the Obje&s takes away all Wantonneſs of 


3-36. Imagination, which the artificial difficulties of 


forme Countreys promote. Say you ſo, muſt 
Spain and Italy be reformed by Africk, and 
brought up to the Standard of the Lzze ? 
Muſt People go zaked to ſecure their Modeſty? 
Theſe are wonderful Diſcoveries, and one 
would almoſt conclude by the drift of them, 
that the Man had a fancy to turn either 
Adamite or Pantomime. Theſe Artificial Dif- 


#yculties of Cloaths ſpoil all : They differve 


the Intereſt of Virtue, and are an Impolitick 
Contrivance. This fine Phraſe puts meſin 
mind of his Quareling a Sentence of mine 


tor want, as he pretends, of Syntax and 


_ Grammar : And therefore upon this occaſion 


[ muſt tell him, That if the Charge was true, 
Sence without Grammar, 1s ſomewhat better 
then Grammar without Sence. 

Ovid, by the Surveor's Confeſſion, pleads 


TIED S gmlty, and owns not only the Opportunity, but 

the Buſmneſs of the Place promotes Lewaneſs. 
But then he fences againſt the Teſtimony 
with his uſual evaſion, ard turns it all upon 
the Repreſentation of ihe Mimi : but the _ 
| EEE Jen”. Verſc 
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( 39 ) 


Verſe to that, in his Marein, will be ſufficient 


to beat him off his Guard. - 


Ut tamen hoc fatear, I.udiquoque ſenrina prebent De Tit. Lib.2, 


View, 239. 


Nequitie tolls tota Theatra jube. 


Thus Oz:d we ſee 1s for quite Levelling the 
Enemies Works : He 1s tor pulling down all 
the Play-houſes, and not leaving ſo much 
Bas a Corner of them ſtanding for Comedy and 
Tragedy. This Line of the Poet had too much 
Light to be look'd on, and therefore the Syr- 
veyor was reſolved to wink hard, and get 
over it. There 1s another Verſe likewiſe in 
the Citation ; which one would have thought 


might have put him beſide the fancy of his 7», p. 239. 


Ov. Remed. 


Mm: ;, and 'tis this, 
2nd caveat AFor, quid Juvet arte docet. 


This Pemtameter - refers much more to Dz4- 


lene than Dancing, to the Methods of Court- 


ſhip, and the Myſteries of Intrigue, which 
are generally the Subje& of Comedy. | 

And now the Surveyor thinks fit to make 2 
Halt, and ſeems extreamly latisfied with his 


performance : [ have, ſays he, at length runp.s 7, 


throngh all his private Authorities againſt the 
Stage. Run through them ! Yes, like a Bowl 
that gets nothing ; or 1f you pleaſe, like a 
Seuldier that runs the Gauntlet. Indeed this 
Author's Method is fo very peculiar, he does 
ſo often fall foul upon his own Book, quote 
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('49 ) 
away his Argument, and mortifie: himſelf 
that one would almoſt fancy he wrote for a 
Pennance. 

We are now coming up to the Cenfurey 
of the State; Upon this Head 1 began with 
the Athenians, | and obſery'd, that this Repub- 
lick ztade 4 Lay, that 10 Js udge of the Areo- 


o. Pagus ſhould write a Comedy. Here the Sur- 


vejor is ſurpriz'd to find the Athenians preduced 
againſt the Drama, of which they were the. great- 


fe Encouras ers. As great Encouragers as'they 


were, their forbidding the Judges writing | 
Comedy, proves they look'd upon't as the 
moſt unreputable pare of Poetry. Now this. 
was enough for my purpoſe. Nay, after a 


little ſtruggling the Szrvezor .comes, farwaxd, 


tO 2 ' Compli iance, He grants writing Come- 
ay was likely tO engage > the Author i Duar- 
rel; ER Partiali; ies, "are As. aljo an Indignity 
io the Office of Fe FHAGE. And 1s not all this 
a {izn, that there was ſomething untoward 
and unreputable in the performance > His 
objecting, that 4rijtoppanes had the better of 
6 nel 1s no Argument ot the ſtanding, In- 
fo z, Comedy : For tis pretty. plain, $o- 
crates was opprefs'd by a Faction, and. cxc- 
cated in a Hurry : For ſoon after, the Go- 
vernment repented, his Memory was ho- 
nourd, and his Proſecutor Melitas. Ston'd to 
Peath, But after all, the Surveyors being 


©) 


mt 12.9, t15 no Hg News to find the 


rape : difce ountenanc'd at Athens :- For he 
. EO 


(41) 
frankly aibirms, there was once a' total fup- 
preflion of it, an ebdicatzaiz, as he calls it, of $:vey, p. 61. 
Tragedy and Comedy : However I'm willing 
to grant him the Arherrans were none of the 
worlt Friezds to the Stage ; I told him as nach : yew, p. 240. 
But alaſs, they paid for their fancy at. laſt : 
for the Empence of this. Droerſcon, their Sannt- 

ring at the Playhouſe, and minding Poets more 
than Field Offecers, Was, AS Juſtin obſerves, Juſtin, Lib, 6. 
the Ruine of their Geinnomient + Tha Prodiga- ju. fer. 
lity and Sloth made way for Slavery : And Philip 
of > ans wn a little obſcure Prince, grew Maſter 
of the Liberties af Greece. 

From Athews we muſt Travel to Sparts, 


where I obletrved. the Shq ge W48 70t allow a un- Pi:w, p. 249. 


der any. Form ar Regudations Here the Surveyor 
grOWS Angry, becauſe ' I: gave the Lacedero- 
7ians.\'1 good VWord,. and ' atter having fxid 


they were ſoremhat of my. KKiduey, falls T rath- Survey, p Y 


Ing. unmexcifullyr UYPOR thoma; Ko calls ther 
Cynitad, ' Proud, and; what not. Well F Theſe 
Cypareks, and. he tagether, put me in mind of 
old. Niogeres, who trampled on Plato's' Pride 
with: a greater of his own. I confeſs the Sur- 
Veyon'sr Satyr: has ſo much of the Ruſt and 
Roughnets. he declaims againſt, that,, I'm a- 
fraid,. het appear MNca MOrCe #7 dickd (as he 
9s it -) than the Lacedemonan Faws. Burt, by 

{1s Gentlemar's favour, I was far from 0- 


. vex-flouriſhing upon the « Mrtan's Character, 


a5 appears: (1 affciently from Plutarch, to men- 


tion. no other Author, © Tits great Man 
COM- 


ate ed tht or ond i 37 


Plat im Lycurg. 
L acon. Inflitut. 


* commends them for their Courage, their 
* Diſcipline, and their Sence ; declares, that 
© he could not perceive any ſign of Injuſtice 
* in their Conſtitution : He calls them a Na- 
* tion of Philoſophers, and takes notice that 
* the Neighbouring States and Colonies of 


© Greece look'd on the City of Sparta as a per- 


Survey, p- 65. 


Ut nequ? joco- 
meque ſerio cos 
gk Legibus 
comtradicerent 
aunirent.Lacon. 
Inſtit. 
Survey, p. 65. 


Survey, p. 67, 
FEY, | 


* fect Model of good Manners, and Wiſe Go- 
* vernment. Togoon; the Szrveyor finds fault 
becauſe I did not aſlign the reaſox of the Spar- 
tans Averſion to the Stage. To this I muſt an- 
ſwer, I had no mind to tire the Reader with 
unneceſſary Talk. Vho would 1magine, but 
that ſo Wiſe a Government as the Spartans, 
had a good Reaſon for their diſlike? How- 
ever he muſt garniſh his Margzz, and have 
the Reaſon out, tho it makes againſt him. 
Here 'tis then : The Lacedemonians allowed 
neither Tragedy nor Comedy, that they might not 
hear any thing contradifory to their Laws. No : 
They had no Palate for the Rapes and Adul- 
teries, and Buffoning Liberties of the Szage. 
They would not ſuffer the Sobriety of their 
Diſcipline, and the Gravity of their Conſti- 
tution, to be affronted ſo much as in jeſt, 
Yes, the Surveyor grants they were afraid the 
Lnxury of the Drama, as 'twas praiſed at A- 
thens, might ſoften their Youth, and enervate 
their Minds : And now had not I great rea- 
ſon to be afraid of inſerting the Citation at 
length ? But the Lacedemonians were only con- 

cern'd 


Py (' 43 ) 


How does that appear 2 Were the Lacedemo- 
»ians only for one good Quality ? Had they 
no concern for the Vertues of Peace, and the 
Securities of good Correſpondence among 
themſelves? That's ſtrange! Plutarchcalls then 
2 Nation of Philoſophers, and makes them 
ſtri& Obſervers of Regularity 1n general. 


But for the Surveyor's {ake, let us ſuppoſe them 


cern'd to preſerve the Martial Spirit of their People, $*v%9, p- 67. 


Ambitions only of Nhlitary Glory : Even this Ibid: 


Point could not be gained without Sobriety 
| of Manners. For, if we obſerve, we ſhall 
find the Perſians, Greeks, and Romans, ec. 
were always beſt Soldiers, when they were 
beſt Men, Indeed they held their Empire, as 
it were of Virtue and Moral Philoſophy. 
For when they came to Debauch, they grew 
quickly good for nothing ; and dwindled by 
degrees from Cowardiſe to Servitude. Infig- 
nificancy, to ſpeak ſoftly, is the Natural 
Conſequence of Lewdneſs. Diflolution de- 
ſtroys both the Will and the Power to be 
Serviceable. It makes Men impatient of Di- 
{cipline, Quarrelſom and Mutinous, and un- 
able to bear the Fatigues of War. A Lewd 
Soldier often fails in point of Corporal Force, 
is deſerted even by his Limbs, and has no. 
Conſtitution to be Brave, tho never fo wil- 
ling: I meanasto Campaigning, and a Courſe 
of War. Thus when the Stage is ſuffered to 
Debauch a Nation, and þring Vice into Cre- 
dit, 


Survey, p. 66. 


dit, People will be in danger of havins more 


(44) 


Confidence than Courage. This is the way 


to ſoften a Martial Spirit, and deſtroy the | 


Principles of Honour. And thus Mzlitary 
Glory, and Coil Vertue, and every thing alle 
that's worth the owning, muſt take their 
Leave in a ſhort time. This Conſequence 
was Wiſely foreſeen by the L acedemonians, 
and guarded againſt accordingly. 

The Srlverer rallies once more, and tells 
us, That Platarch {ays indeed, that the Spar- 
tans did not admit Comedy nor Tragedy, but ſays 
n10t a ſyllable of Forms, and Reenlations. This 
1s wonderful Civrl ! If he a thus good 
Natured, I muſt Diſpute with him no longer. 


I beſeech him, What docs he think I argued 


agan{t 1n the View, was it not againft the | 
Liberties of Tragedy and Comedy ? If he 
fancies I wrote againſt Paxchaanttlo; or the Þ 
Water-works, he is much miſtaken. © If the 
Laceaemonians refuſed to admit Tragedy, or 
Comedy upon any Condition, they refuſed to 


admit them under any Form. To go farther 


with him , His old Starting Hole 1s ſtopt, for 

He can't ſo much as pretend, that the Mz: 

would paſs the Teſt, where the Drama'was 

Fs diſcouraged. But I am almoſt to' blame 
or taking notice of theſe Objetions. 

We muſt now take 2 Turn | in [taly, From 
hence I brought a famous Inſtance, how ſe- 
Very the Roma; Government treated the 

Stage 


( 45 ) 

| Stage under all its Latitude and Diſtin&ions. 

| The Authority 1s no leſs than Twly's, in his 

TraF de Republica, cited by St. Auguſtine with 

Approbation. * To this Teſtimony the Sur-" Roman!, four 

| 22307 returns a ſurprizing Anfwer. Smce Tully 75 4 4 

does not appear in his own Perſon, we ſhall not quirur, cum ar- 

| (fays he) ſpend any time or Ammunition upon Fe LO _ 
7 * Le for we? 

him *. Well ! Tho his Reſolution is right, :::-m 5:0. 

his Reaſon 1s wrong. For, What tho Twlly's 4*c:revt, gnzs 


| Books. De Republica, are loſt, they were ou 


won mode 10n0re 


tant. in the time of It. Anguſtine ''s Is this ÞE4q- c:mium reliquo- 


ther's Credit fo low, that he can't be truſted 77 £97775 44 


etiam tribyu 


for 4 Citation ? This Tr eatiſe of Tully was tOO muweri nota- 


well known at that time a day to be counter-* 91: Corſoria 


Voluerunt. 


| feited 5 fo that if St. Auguſtine was unfair in 5, ,,.4 4 

the Citation, he wanted both common Ho- c:v. Der Lis. 

neſty, and common Sence. And after all, Fn. T 

cari't perceive that Tully has here depoſed * $,4w:y, p.69. 

more againſt the Play-houſe, than Livy did 

after him, who comes next to be Examined. 

This Author, to make ſhort work of the Q1n0- 

tation, informs us, That the Common Players Liv. Dee. 1. 

were expelled their 1 ribe, and refuſed to ſerve in w_ -— FJ 

Arms, Here the Surveyor makes a miſerable 

Pother ; Reaſons backwards and forwards, 

and makes Might and Main tor the old Cover 

of the Partomimes : And thus by his running 

upon the File , and Doubling, we may per- 

_ cerve he 1s almoſt ſpent. In anſwer to what 

he offers, 1 ſhall firſt take notice of his Con- 

ceflions : he grants, in the firſt place, that 
the 


Vf = k js 
as A ne a er a le econ ae Opa og,.  4 


Surv. p.70,71. 


Sorv.P.71,74- 
Ibid. 


S#YV. P73» 


(46 ) — 
the Romans went on the ſame Grounds with 
the Lacedemonians in diicouraging the Stage. 


They were afraid their Mzitary Virtue might | 


ſuffer by it: Now of this Suppoſition I have 


made my Advantage already. 


Secondly, He affirms, That the Prafice of 
the Stage among the Romans fell nto the hands 
of Slaves : From whence one would imagine 
'twas pretty plain that the Romans thought 
this Buſineſs was too coarle for Perſons of 
higher Condition. , Indeed his Reaſon for 
this Cuſtom 1s very pleaſant: He ſays this 
Profeſſuon was thrown up to the Slaves, upon the 
account of its being a polite Exerciſe , and too re- 


fin'd a Diverſion for the reſt of the Roman Touth. 


Now I would gladly know how 1t comes 
about, that Slaves are ſo much better bred 
than their Maſters, and Mob than Perſons of 
Quality? Upon the Srrvezor's State of the 
Chronology, this was extreamly unlikely: 
For if this hapned betore the Settlement of 
the Drama, the time lies againit him ; for 
then the Romans had not conquer'd the Po- | 
lite Countries, nor made any Inroads upon | 
Aſia or Greece. But Iet AFing be as Polite 
as the Surveyor pleaſes, 'tis plain the Romans 


 look'd upon it as unreputable, otherwiſe 


they would never have lett it wholly zn the 


hands of Slaves and Mercenary Foreigners. 


Theſe Conceſlions one would think were 
frank 


(49) ; 
| frank enough ; but we ſhall have more of his 
| Liberality by and by ; and in the mean 


Þ© cime I ſhall conſider his Evaſions. 
| In the firſt place he endeavours to avoid Sv. p.72,76. 


the Blow, by fencing with the Diſtin&tion 
between the Lud: Scenics and the Drama: But 
this is meer Suppoſition and chimerical Fancy, 


and dire&ly overthrown by a Quotation of Sr». p.;22. 


| his own from-St. Wt : Et hec ſunt Sce- 


ncorun tolerabiliora Iudorums , Comedie ſcilicet De Civ. Dei, 


& Tragedize, &c. The Surveyor ſhould take ©*: + 
| care to keep his Margin a little in Order; a 
bad Memory, and a bad Cauſe, do very ill 
together. Fo 
Secondly, He argues, That this Mark of [- 


famy ſet upon the HiiFriones, can't properly ſtick $ws. p. 71. 


pou the AFors of Tragedy and Comedy as ſuch, 
| that Law having been made long before the Drama 

_ was brought to Rome. Firſt, with his Favour, 
this Mark of Diſadvantage muſt evidently 
ſtick upon the AFors of Tragedy, &*c. and 


that by his own Argument: for they, and g.,., p. 76. 


only they, as himſelfinforms us, were call'd 
| FHiſtriones. Heis now got off the Pin of De- 
| monſtration, and falls down to Conje@rres, 
and argues like any Almanack: He fankhes ,,... 
therefore the Mime's and Pantomime's were ain d 
at in this Law. To this I anſwer, That has 
ving prov'd the Buſineſs of the Mzme's, &*c. 7.4. ſupre. 
to be originally part of the Drama, by con- 
ſequence if the Mimre's were {truck at fon 

aw, 


P. 74- 


VFIMG Poet, Lib. 
L610. 


Eo inflitutum 
2m1anct, XC. 


45 Hiftrion:. 
bus poifu:. 
Expertes ariss 
Ludicre. 
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Law, the Drama will be concern'd in the 
Correction : For the Mme's being, as Sreto- 
2ins tells us, originally part of Comedy, and 
Comedy, as Scalrger obſerves, being prior 
to the ſhe's this Law being. an early Pro- 


viſion, as the Surveyor confeſſes, could not 


be made before the  Mime's and the Dramd 
were parted; from whence it will follow, 
that the Drama muſt be affected with the 
Cenſure. 

And as this Law was an early, ſo 'twas 
2 laſting Check upon the Stage , being in 
force when [ivy wrote , as appears by the 
Words of the Citation : * And here the Hi- 
ſtorian ſpeaks in comprehenſive Phrafe, and 


excepting the Fabule Atellane, takes in the 


Play-houſe , with all its Appurtenances'; : As 
appears not only from the Term Hzriſtriones, 
but from the other expreſſion of Ars Tadiera, 
which, by the Authority of the Civil Law, 


quoted Dy the Surveyor, includes all the De- 


nominations and Diſtinctions of the Stace. 


And now having evidently proved the 
Dramatich Aﬀ#ors under the Diſcou ragement of 
the Roman Conſtitution, we need not ſtand to 
the Courteſie of his Suppoſition, for to that, 
after a little ſtruggling, he is willing to come. 
Nay, at laſt he yields up the Suppoſition for 
matter of Fa&t, and cites a Pretoriar Edit, 
hinted bs the Vw. in piove of it; and be- 

cauſe 
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cauſe 1 ſuppoſe he wont quarrel at his own 
Tranſlation,it ſhall ferve inſtead of the Latin : 
Whoever (as the-Edict runs) appears 07 the 
Stage to Speak or AGF , is dedlard Infamous. 
Here the Strveyor can't deny but Comedians ; 
and Tragedians are included. But then he 
alledges, That their Profe(ſion was not branded 
077 the ſeore of Immorality, but becauſe they ex- 
ecis'd it for Flire. This being his laſt Re- 
fuge, I ſhall endeavour to drive him out 
on't, and prove in contradiction to his Aſ- 
ſertion, That the Ply-hoyſe was cenſur'd by 
the Romans upon the Charge of [nmorality, 
and becauſe of the Seandal of their Perfor- 


mances :; and that 'twas the Natrre of their 


Surv. P.7 7,78: 


[hid. Pp. 80. 


Profeſſion, and not the Mercenary Condition of Srv. p. 86. | 

exercifing it, winch drew the Cenſure upon then. ; 
Firſt then, Ve may learn from Tully, as arrom Lude- ; 

Ft. Auguſtine cites him. that the Romans ©: 11 ſcenamq 4 

79: a7 probro aus 

look'd upon the Buſineſs of Players aS 19N0- ,,,.,; ne cv. 

minious 1n all the Parts of it; and as Go-0: Lib. 2 

thofred expreſles it A 'twas counted I1rpe mnt , 9. 241. 


ms, a ſeandalors Profeſſron. This Mark of 
Diſadvantage we ſee comes full upon the 
FUNCTION 3 there's no Conditions of FaVOUr 


or Exceptions for Acting gratis. This State 


of Ienominy was not the Puniſhment of 
meer Hire: The Romans were not expell'd 


their Tribe, and thrown out of Common 


Privitege only for taking Money for their 
Labour : No ; they Fought for Pay, andq 
Pleaded for Fees, and Traded for Gain too, 


Without ny {rich Difad vantags to tncir 
E: Co1- 
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_ cited by the Surveyor, does nothing of his By- 


Ons propre 
premium in 
ſcenam proat- 
uNt's, OC. 


_ Sury. Pp. 80. 


_ to live upon the Practice, they ſhould pay} 


( 50 ) 
Condition. Why then ſhould Mettals trxanſ- 
mute backwards in the Play-houſe , and Mo- 
ney look fo dull and ſcandalous in the AFors 
Pockets? Why ſhould the Confideration of 
Gain blaſt their Charaf&er , forfeit their 
Right , and extinguiſh the Privileges they ih, 
were born to2 Why, I ſay, ſhould the Ro- 
#1an Players have ſuch 111 luck with their Mo- 
ney more than other People, unleſs becauſe 
they were thought not to come handſomly 
by it? This extraordinary Uſage plainly at- 
tects the Matter, and proves the Myſtery 
unreputable : And therefore the latter Lay 


ftineſs. However, it {hall be tranſcrib'd, 
Thoſe that appear upon the Stage for Gain, 
are Infamous, lays Pegaſus and Nerva the Son, 
Now by what I have already diſcourr'd, *tis 
plain that theſe Words were deſtgn'd tocheck 
the Avarice of the Romans, and to keep them 
from enriching themſelves by a Libewgine 
Profeſhon ; and that if they were reſolv( 


for't in their Character and Credit. In ſhort, 


the Intention of this Law was to hinder 


them from dangerous Buſineſs, and to make 

them more in love with Probity than Money. 
Secondly, That the Play-houſe at Rome was 
cenſur'd for Immorality, may be farther un- 
deniably prov'd from YValerizs Maximmns, who 
mentioning the Riſe of Plzys much after the 
famc manner with Lzzy, gives the Reaſon 
why the Afors of the Fabule Attellang had 
1 better 


( 51-] 


Þetter Quarter than the reſt of the Players - 
And this was, becauſe this Diverſion was 
clean and inoffenſive, and made agreeable 
to the Sobriety of the Rowan Diſcipline. 
Twas fornr'd, as Caſaubox obſerves, upon the 2od genus; dex 
Modeſty of the Old Satyr, and was much 799” re 
more Merry than Mad. © This Staunchnels, emp 
© as Maximns goes on, {creen'd the AFors from #4:04% wacu- 
* Diſgrace, and purchas'd their Patent of _— +I 
* Indemnity : So that they were neither (like 5 moverur, 
the reſt of the Stage) expell'd their Tribe, 71 © mill 
nor refus'd to ſerve in the Field. — pl 1 
The Szrveyor proceeds to acquaint us, That och Max. 
Tully, tho' a Mars of great 'V; anity and Caution, ©, ” we 
ontraFed an intimate Friendſhip with Roſcius 
an AFor, therefore the Buſineſs of the Stage $rv. p. 82. 
as not unreputable. - What Taly's Opinion 
as of the Stage, has been ſufficiently ſhewn 
already : As to this Objection, 'tis fo fully ;,, 
obviated in the View, &c. by Tally himfel, 275. 
that I can't imagine why the Szrvezor men 
Ftion'd it, unleks to fill up the Page. But. 
[ally made an Acquaintance with Roſcaus + 
Moſt certainly, Roſcins was conſiderable in 
his way, and it ſeems one of the moſt Moral 
bn his Profeſſion : And beſides, 'tis likely Tally 
might learn ſomething of Geſture and Pro- 
unciation of him. In ſhort, lly IikK'd the rev, ibid. 
Man, but not his Buſineſs. For all that, he Srv: p- 82: 
defended his Canſe. That's true ; he defended . 
hm in an Aftion of Debt : But what's that 
0 his Profeſtion 2 Can't a Lawyer plead for 
us Client, without juſtifying his Praftiſe, 

6 8 aud 
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and anſwering tor his Trade 2 But Im afraid 
| have conſider d this ſort of Reaſoning too 
much, and theretorc ſhall proceed. _ br 

Surv. p.%2. The Surveyor Urges, That Scipio Africanus and |} - 

{4 alins werepnblic ky ſa :ſpecfed to have aſſiſted Te- || 

YENnCce 777 bl Compoſition of hns Plays. Suſpect- | 
cd! Then it ſeems 'twas no very creditable I} : 
Bufinefs. This is an odd way of Arguing, iſ « 
it poſitive Evidence from unexceptionable | 
Hijtory and Law, may be fet afide by remote || | 
C onjectures, which would fignifie nothing, 
if Prov « d; I lay, if the belt Evidence 1 may || | 
be thus over- -rul'd, we mult never prove || « 

Uſfninſ of any thing. This Objction was made by | 

— g's. Mr. Dennis, and is ſufficiently anſwer'd in || | 

ge my Defence, by the Counter-evidence of || « 

Peſonce. 85: Scipio Naſica and” Horace. But let us ſuppoſe, || 1 

bo if yon pleaſe, which the Inſtance is far from 

Proving, Tha Afri icanns and Lelins believ'd 

the Stage not diſcouragd on the ſcore of | 

Iz10r lit the Conſequence will only be Þ| / 

this, That theſe two Perſons were of one : 

Opinon, and the Government of another ; | 1 

and thus their Authority is deſtroy'd by run- | ] 

ning counter to the Law, This Anſwer will I} t 

ated his Cviccrions from the TO Ceſars | * 


and Semccas, which being weaker than the || 1 
xeſt,| I (hal 1 conſider them no farther. 
Diff of My inftance in the 7/ x0doſcan Code Mr. 1Den- || t 
= 2 I i277 C1VCS Un ) IOr an v7 2a ſonable CnSfor - but [ 
y _ the Sur vector, who loves ncither Vielting nor Þ : 


Proving, cncountcrs the Authority with a || ] 
zZanter. File finds fault indeed with the JF} 1 
| 1 ran- I 


- CT] 
Tranſlation; but diſproves it in no particular : 
"But fails in his own Yerpon by his own Rule: 
for he renders Hiſtrio by Drol-AFor, wheryc- 
as he has already told vs, that this Word is 
eculiar to the top Function of the Stage, 
and fignifies the Players in their bet Capa- 
_ city. Farther, by his citing the Law at 
length, it appears, that Hijtrio, or an A4&or 
in the Drama, has as little a Character as 4 
Pantomime : Nay, the Language falls rather 
harder upon the firſt ; tor the Pantominre 


does not ſuffer ſo much in the Addition, nor Pantom:imumn - 
veſte humil:, 
 autvilom offe- 
rt Hiſtrionewm 


ciſms and Exacneſs, he has made the Tran- &<. 


has that Epithe of Diſadvantage which de- 
ſcribes the other. And thus by his Criti- 


{lation worſe, and the Caſe worſe. 


I have now gone through his Charge againſt 
the Teſtimonies 1n the Jait Chapter of the 
View, &c. and I hope fully thewn that my 
Authors have been fairly tranflated and 
rightly applied. The Objections againſt the 
Pagan part of the Authorities, were molt of 
them made by Mr. Dexrnis before the Srr- 
vezor + The Anſwers to the one therefore 


will hold againſt the other. But Mr. Den-T x__ of 
104 Stags 


715 has one Exception about St. 4zzzſtine par-,, 
ticular to himſelf; 'tis this: He fays St. Au- 
enſtine, as 1 have cited fm, © has done Cicero a * Nom? Cicers 


great deal of wrone, in the Character of Rojcans. =Y 
In the fr{t place, my Citation of St. Arngnjtine 11:dar 
Frignem z 14 
pion ax! 


\ob:r: effer 


3$ right to a tittle ; and therefore I can have 


C 


| nothing to anſwer for. And thatSt. Auguitine,, 


| 2 Was 


Sar. Pp. 76. 
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diem qui in was the leaſt to blame, we have no juſt Rez. 
ſeenam deberet ſon to ſuſpett. For, firſt, we are to obſerve 


zntrare: ita 


wirum bonum that Tully Ss Or ation, P ro Roſci 70 cited byMr..Des 
ut ſolus oifet 335, 154 great part of it loſt, we have neither be. 


aignius qui e0 
ou deberet ac- 


ginning nor end of it. Butin St. Auguſtine's time 


eedere : quid Trlly's Works wereentire. Now becauſe a Paf. 
= ſageisnot in part of an Argument, toconclud: 


fee oft: "pL 769). 


ſe illan [2 ;t was not there at 21], 15 an "odd way of reaſon. 
nam f* 11115ng, And it 'twas not in this Oration. there 
'o minus i; WAS room enough for it in the reſt of 1 
ef” h:mo ace. Works, which arc now loſt. 


Onto 1ne- Secondly, The Words and Sence of this Quo-f 


£5 Gor if yr 


= 47. fafion as < that cited by Mr. Dennzs,are fo very 


as Conſcnſu E- different , that *tis next to impoſſible , that 
ets, > | Aneniti ine, if he quoted from Memory, 
P-274. ſhould miſtake the one for the other : And 
yet he quotes it roundly , and Reaſons po- 
ſitively upon it. From whence (ſays this 
Father) Tilly was moſt clearly of Opinion, tha 
the better a Man was, the leſs fit he was to make 


a Player. © And can we 1magine a Perſon of 


S. Anguſtin's Charadcter,could miſtake ſo mark'd | 
and memorable a Sentence ? He that was 
fo well acqua ainted with the Heathen Learn- 


Ing, and particularly with Tully, ' having 


publ ickly taught Rhetorick in his younge! | 


time? To change the Words of an Author 
to ſo ſtrange a Degree, to ſo very foreign a 
f onification, could be nothing but Delig or), 
Now can we imagine that St. Auguſtine 
Conſcience conld digeſt ſuch a Practice as 


this? Would he who had wrote a wholc 


ZOOKS againſt Falſhood and Lying, be guilty 
"2 | | Es Ha in 
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of ſo notorious an Inſtance himſelf > What, 
in an Author ſo well known as Telly, in a 
Sentence {o very remarkable, and in a Treq- 
 tiſe written for the Satisfaction of the Hea- 
thens? For now we are to obſerve , that 
St. Augnitine was encountring ſome Pagan 
Objeftions about the Goſpels, and proving 
the Conſiſtency of the Evangeli/ts with each 
other. Beſides, there was no neceſiity for 
ſo wretched and ridiculous an Expedient : 
The Controverſfie did not .languiſh for this 
| Citation ; for as pertinent as it was, St. Au- 
guſiine could eaſily have gone on without it. 
But poſſibly the Reader may think I have taken 
too much notice of a Calumny ſo much withour 
colour : To return therefore to the Surveyor. 

And here once for all, I can't but wonder 
at his Captiouſneſs and Noiſe againſt the 
| Method of my Quotations : The Authors, 
ſays he, were not cited at length, and in their 
own [anenace, which it ſeems conld be nothing 
but Defer. That my Meaning was fair, I 
have made good already; and that my Me- 
thod was defenſible, is no leſs plain, for I 
always took care to eite Book, Chapter, or Page, 
and ſometimes Edition too. Now how could 
Impoſition and foul Play lie hid under fuch 
a Punctuality 2 VWhen this was done, what 
| need was there of ſtufhing the Marg:zz with 
Greek and Latin? Why ſhould I give my 
ſelf a needleſs Fatigue, and trouble the Erg- 
| biſh Reader with a foreign Language to no 
purpoſe? All unneceſſary Quoting 1s either 

T7 E 4 __ Pedam- 
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Pedantry or Oftentation. The Surveyor hag 
neither Reaſon nor Cuſtom for his Demands. 
What then would the Man be at? I hope 
he did not expe& I ſhould get a Certificate, 
or make Afﬀdavit in proot of my Authori- 
ties ? "Tis true, his making a ſquabble about 
the Teſtimonies has now ſomewhat alter'd 
the Caſe :; Inforauch that I am ſometimes 
forced to bring him to the Teſt of the Ori- 


gina], to © ies er his Honeſty. 


And now havi ng ſet the Teſtimonies right, 


the reſt of the Surveyor's Book will go off 


aPACe. 

* The Strveyor Complains of my Cenſuring 
te DIY, and Geſtures of the Playhouſe wn 
10# Report, having never heard of owe, nor ſeen 
' other. As to the Playhouſe Mulics, he has 
given me no occaſion to reſume eat Argu- 
ment, neither did I medadle with their Dan- 
cing. But here he runs too falt. I only told 
kim, I was no Frequenter of the Playhouje. 
i muir tell him, I have been there, tho not 
always for Diverſion. I am not ſo much a 


Stranger to that place, as not to have ſeen 


the Behaviour of their Women bold, and 
the Geitures lewd ſometimes, wen the 


Hoſteſs in Barthotomew Fair ! His appeal to 
the Ladies in -this Caſe 1s [rrangely out of 


the Wa He has reproach'd them too much 


in the” Bo 2:eation, Either to expect their Fa- 


vour, or depend on their Decifion. The 
Ontr2ce is very grols and COMPTre ehcnive, as 
will appear at the firſt faght. }Fomey, lays 

- thc 
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che Surveyor to the Earl of Dorſet, and weak Erift- Did. 
Men, whoſe Fears are ſtronger than their Judg- 
ments, will be awed into a Perſwaſion before they 
| are convinced of the Truth of it. For ſuch People, 
in moſr Caſes, meaſure the certainty of Aſſerti- 
ons by the Confidence of hint that prononnces then. 
Here's a Flouriſh for ye upon'the whole Sex / 
Here's Decency of Application, and Strains 
of Breeding .and Conduct ! And does the 
Surveyor call 1n the Ladies to Vouch for him 
after this Uſage ? After he has difabled their 
Character, and thrown them ont of Sence 
and Capacity ? His Modeſty and Judgment, 
] perceive, are much of a f1ze: Theſe Com- 
plaints, I ſuppoſe, were calculated for Rxſſza, 
Gr rather for Conſtantinople, where the Wo- 
men are ſaid to have no Souls. I aflerted in 
the View, @&*c. with reference to the Emeliſh 
Stage, That 1f they have any advantage in therr 
| Ieſirumental Muſick, they loſe it in their Vocal : 
Their Songs being often rampantly lawd, and ir- 
religions to a flaming exceſs : Now the ancients 
as . we have ſeen already, were inoffenſrve 11 thi 
reſpec. Here the Srroezor falls a railing very 
liberally, and if his Logick would but an- 
{wer his Language, there was no enduring 
him : Bat the beſt on't 1s, his Reaſoning 
uſually makes amends for his Railing : And 
ſo it happens at preſent, for at the firſt open- 
ing of the Caute, he does no lels than give 
it up. He grants the Chorus of the Amcrexts 
4s harmleſs enough. Put then tae Realon he Swv:y, p. 103. 
proves it by 1s ſomewhat untoward. This 
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Mufick, ſays he, conſiſted of Hymns and Praiſes 
of os Got. and ER would have 
been impertinent. On the contrary, the Pagan 
Idols were lewd, and their Worſhip was | 
lewd, and if the Hymns had been ſo too, 
they had been all of a Pizce. Where then 
was the - impropriety ? But then this, as 
St. Pail obſerves, was for the moſt part doxe 
z7n ſecret - For Nature was not wholly ſubdued 


by Idolatry. "Twas therefore the force of 


Modeſty, and the regards of Virtue, which 
made the Chorus inoffenfive, and not Com- 
pliance with Religion, as the Syroeyor ſug- 
94G And 1s not the ancient Stage much | 
etter than the Modern upon this account ? 
For they declin'd Smutt, tho their Religion 
allow'd it. But theſe are reſolv'd to charge 
through their Creed, and to have it at any 
purchaſe of Infamy and Danger. To re- 
turn to the Chorxs, if that was inoffenſtve, 


as the Sroeyor truly afiirms, then the Vocal 


Stage Muſick of the Ancients was inoffenfive, 
for they had no Songs but in the Chorws , I 
Challenge the Syrvezor to produce one el{e- 
where 1n all the Old Tragedy and.Comedy 
extant : And does it not follow from hence, 
that the old Drama was inoffenſive, not only 


upon the Compariſen, but even without it ? 


His running off to the groſs Liberties of the 
Amr 1s a poor relict : For, Firſt, By thus 
retreating from the Subject, he quits the 
Field, and leaves the Artient Drama in pol- 
teſhon of the Advantage conteſted. 
| yccondly, 


( 59 ) 
Secondly, In all his Ramble and Aggrava- 
tion about the Mimi, he neither offers to 
prove his Point by Argument or Teſtimony : 
He neither gives any Inſtance, nor eites any 
Author ; fo that the whole of his Cailſe lies 
only in Affirmation and Aſſurance. His ſay- 
ing, That af who are acquainted with the Roman 
Stage, know his Charge againſt the Mini to be 
true, 15 like the reſt. 1 muſt tell him, he 
does not know it to be true, and therefore 
ſhould not object it. Nay, as far as it ap- 
pears *tis untrue ; for the Lewdneſs of the 
Mimi conſiſted more in Geſture, than Ex- 
preſſion. I charged the Stage with encouraging View, p. 283, 
Revenge, and miſtaking the Notion of Hononr : 
This he denies, and would make us believe, 
that a Vindidtive Humour 1s alzzoſt always 
made the Mark of A Tyrant or a Villain 172 Tra- Strvey, P. 108, 
gedy. But by his-Inſtance in Do# Mamnel he 
miſtakes the Point : The Diſorders of Princes 
was not the Diſpute in that place : *'Twas 
private Revenge which was principally aimed 
at, as appears by the mention of Dwelling. 
And is not this Humour incouraged by the 
Jtage 2 Don't their Characters of Figure quar- 
rel in Comedy, and Murther in Tragedy e Is 
it not Honourable to do it, and Infamous to 
refuſe it ? And thus, by theſe Maxims, a 
Man is bound to be Damn'd in Detence of 
his Honour, and can't be a Chriſtian without 
being reckon'd a Poltron. Toſay this, Frenſy 
1s countenanced in Life, and that a Poet zs 
obliged to draw according to Nature is a aowr' : 
Fo >: > T0 MY 
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fable Plea. At this rate Rapes and Adulteries 
muſt be Aded, and all fort of Blaſphemy | 
repeated, that Nature may be ſhewn in her þ 
Colours : But this I have anſwered already. 


Defence, p. 10, And therefore his ſaying, That there car be 


Surv. P. 119. 
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n0 Breach of Morality, without offending againſt 
the Laws of the Drama ;, His ſaying this, is in 
effect, to make the Poets Soveraign Judges of 
Good and Evil ; To give the Stage a Power 
Paramount to Goſpel and Law, and to make 
Vice the Standart of Virtue. By this Do- 
crine they may bring all the Stench of the 
Stews upon the Board, and Poyſon Cum Pri- 
vileewo. For, what 1s all this, but a cloſe 
Imitation of Life ? Now if any Man diſlikes 
theſe Figrres, let hin do it at his Peril, {ays the 
Surveyor, for then he finds fault with Nature, 
mot with the Poet. Nay, if thoſe PiFures be 
drawn according to the Life, he might as well 
frarl at the Wiſe Providence which governs the 
World, becauſe he meets more nely Faces then 
handſon ones, more Knaves and Fools than Ho- 
zeſt Men, &*c. This 1s admirable Reaſoning | 
For, in the firſt place, to ſuppoſe Uglineſs fo 
very common, 15s a Satyr upon Mankind, and 
1s remote both from Truth, and Decency : 
But to make Kravery the effect of Providence, 
as this Author does by the drift of his Rea- 
loning, and the force of his Compariſon, 1s 
next to Blaſphemy. * To proceed from his 
Suppolition to his Inference : Does the Sur- 
w&ozor think there's no difference between Na- 
taral Defects and Moral Turpitude, and- are 
. 
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Ugly Faces as catching as Ugly Practices ? 
| Certainly, no. The Detormities of Behaviour 
| are much more dangerous than thoſe of Per- 
fon and Underſtanding. Lewdngſs and A- 

theiſm are infectious, but Folly is a diſad- 

vantage to none but him that has it. Now, 
if we are obliged to guard our Virtue, and 
avoid 11] Diſcourſe, VWhy not in the Play- 
houſe, as well as in other places? Unleſs we'l 

ſay, that the VVitand Figure, and Succeſs of a 

Libertine mortifies his Example,and makes him 

leſs dangerous : And then by theſame Rule we 

may conclude, that the malignity of a Di- 

ſtemper is a good {ſymptom of Health, and 

that People are likely to do leaſt miſchief, 
when they are beſt prepared fort. 

I muſt now attend the Szrveyor in his Exa- 
mination of the Greek and Roman Trazedy, in 
which he pretends the Ancients were defective 
in the Morality of their Fable. And upon Survey,p. 126. 
the compariſon of fome few Inſtances, en- 
deavours to throw the preference upon the 
Moderns. Tn this Enquiry he ſpends a great 
part of his Book, which were it never ſo 
Incky, would be but little to his purpoſe. 
For, to ſay no more at preſent, this Juſtiti- 

_ cation would reach no farther than Tragedy, 

Comedy does not enter the Diſpute upon this 

Head, and therefore muſt be left detenceleſs. 

He throws away abundance of Ammunition 

upon this place, which 1t he could carry it, 

would not be worth the Storming : This will 
appear upon the progreſs of the Conteſt ; 
An 
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and in the mean time I ſhall endeavour to 
repel the Attack, and diſappoint him in the 
little Advantage. | | 

In purſuing this Point, the Surveyor falls 
into a mighty Vein of telling Sforzes, which 
by the length and manner of them, one 
would fancy were told more for his own Di- 
verſion, than the Readers. Here we muſt 
take him by Tale, and not by Weight ; 
meaſure his Arguments by the Page ; And if 
a Man could be confuted by the Yard, he 
might poſhbly have done my Buſineſs. 

He begins with the Fable of Sophocles his 
Oedipas, and Cenfſures it for being very deficient 
in the Moral. And yet in the next Words 
he owns it may ſerve to put 45 in mind of the 
I nbricity of Fortune, and the Inſtability of Hu- 
zrane Greatneſs. Call you this Moral very de- 
ficient ! Does it not hold forth a Leſſon of 
Juſtice and Moderation to great Men ? Does 
1t not teach the proper ule of Proſperity, 
and prepare us for the Turns of Adverſity ? 
This Moral is ſo far from being deficient 
in a Play, that 1t would make a good Ser- 
mon. But the ground of the Quarrel is, 
this Moral 1s too good for {uch a Heathen as 
Sophoctes, and theretore he muſt not have it. 
Not have it ! What, tho the Poem uſes it 
exprefly as ſuch ? that's confeſſed : For all 
that the Survezor not only finds fault with 
Mr. Drzdez, but wont give Sophocles leave to 
underſtand the Moral of his own Fable. 
This 1s very hard. But ſince he is reſolv'd to 
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refine upon Sophocles and Mr. Drydez, let 
ſce what hel make on't. Now this Gentle- 
| man tells us, that the gernine Moral of the 
| Fable ought to have been ſhewn in ſetting 
| forth Oedipas's ; Misfortunes,as a reſult of his 
Impiety, in advancing his own Judgment above 
that of his Gods ; and thinking by his own Wiſ- 
| dome to reverſe the 11mmtable Decrees y'4 Deſtiny, 
and upon this account his Vanity deſers'd the 
heavieſt Chaſtiſement. To this I anſwer, 
—_#irst, That it this were the Moral, it 
| would not be without Inſtruction : It might 
ſhew the vanity of conteſting with Omnipo- 
tence, and teach ſubmiſſion to the Decrees of 
| Heaven, that People ſhould conclude the Pu- 
niſhment juſt by the Hand that ſent it, and 
not repine at the Myſteries of Providence. 
But Secondly, That this Sence 1s not the ge- 
zine Moral, appears by the Surveyor's Ob- 
jection, in which he grants, That Predeſtina- 
tion was xot ſo univerſal among the Antient Hea- 
thens, but many held the contrary. And if Oedi- 
pus was oxe of this Number, he grants his Moral 
falls to the Ground. Now, that Oedipys was 
no Predeſtinarian, I think is pretty clear from 
his Management : For if he believed a Fata- 
lity, he muſt believe his Mistortunes 1rre- 
trievable, and why then was he ſo weak as 
to attempt the preventing it 2 VWhy then did 
he quit his Fortune and his Friends, throw 
up the Expectations of a Crown, and run 


Servey,P.133, 
145. 


Ibid. 


rambling after a known Impoſſibility ? Such 


a Piece of Pilgrimage is fitter tor a Gooſe 


then 


( 64) 
then a Hero, eſpecially one who conld look 
through Myſteries, untie Riddles, and had a 
reach of Underſtanding above the reſt of 
Mankind. 'T1s plain therefore, Oedipxs did 
not imagine himſelf under a Neceſſity of 
of Murthering his Father. He thought the 
Oracle pronounced no more then a Conditio- 


nal Truth ; He took it for a fair warning, 


but believed the Event might be ſecur'd by 
Care, and Cantion. - 
Farther, By this Scheme of Fatality the 


reaſon of Puniſhment is deſtroyed, and by 
conſequence the Moral ſinks with it. For, 


why ſhould Oedipzs be puniſhed for attempt- 
ing to reverſe Deſtiny, when all his Actions 


were pre-ordain'd, and he had not fo much 


as his own Will in his power 2 Where there 
1s no Choice, there can be no Fault : Alaſs! 
Upon this Suppoſittion his YVamity was una- 
voidable, and he could no more help the con- 
teſting with Fate, than he could over-rule it, 
For as the Surveyor has it from Serxeca, 


Dmeguid patirmnr mortale genus, 
Buicquid fucimmns vent ab alto. 


To make Oediprs ſmart -for queſtioning the 
Oracle in this Caſc, 1s againſt all Reaſon and 
Juſtice : And the Poet might as well have 
brought him to Execution, becauſe he could 
not fly. And thus we ſee the Poet will ſhift 
much better by himſelf than with the Sar- 
zeyor's Aﬀiſtance. The Morgl of the reſt ot 
| Hophocles's 


, =. 
Sophocles's Plays 18 either good, or not bad, by Sw. p. 
his own Confeſſion, and therefore that Diſ- 5 ©2795: 
I pute 1s at an end : *Tis true he excepts a little 
I againſt HyPus's Expoſtulation with the Gods. 995 7 achin. 
But this Objection was ſtarted, and conſider'd 
in the View, @*c. 2 Fiew, 
Oreſtes's killing his Mother, tho not Cen- 
ſur'd by the Surveyor, Ties harder upon So- 
phocles than the other. But when we confi- 
(der, that he was put upon this Pradtice by 
the Oracle, to revengc his Father's Murther, $01. £'ed. 
land the Abuſe of his Bed ; This Confidera- 47 *- 
tion, I fay, upon the Heathen Theology, 
ſeems to excuſe the Fact. _” 
{ We are now to proceed to Euripides, who 
1s bland by the $7207 for not contriving gue, p.16g; 
his Fable to the Advantage of his oral, To, 75. 
this it may be retarn'd, - That his Inſtances of 
Miſmanagement in this Poet are but few : 
And even all of thoſe few * won't hold ; « ibid. 
and where they do, the Plays are defenſible 
upon another Head. = 
And becauſe he makes Oreſtes, and the 0- 
ther produced by him, a Sample of the reſt, 
it may not be amiſs to ſhew the Reader in a 
| Word cor two, how unfairly Emnripdes 1s Te- 
| preſented by the Surveyor. 
| To begin, Hecuba his firſt Play, has a Mo- 
re} \ufficiently inſtructive. For, here Polydo- 
r:77 Comes from the other Vorld to diflcover 
Treachery and Murther. And - Polymneſior, 
king of Thrace, bzing the guilty Perſon, 1s 
| puniſhed 
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xe) 
puniſh'd with the loſs of his Eyes : ThisPiece 
of Revenge is executed by Hecuba, Mother 


to the Murther'd Perſon, and being queſtion'd 
for the Fa&, ſhe is acquitted by Agamenrmon ; 
as indeed ſhe. well might, having done no- | 


thing unjuſtifiable by the Principles of Pa- 
ganitm. 
The Pheniſſe is full of Moral Sentences, 


and as to the Fable, the Misfortune of La: | 


Eurip. Pheniſ. and his Poſterity 1s declared to proceed from 


Pp. 112. Ea. 


Cantaor. 


C» 


Andre. P. 
| 319, 320. 


his diſobedience to the Oracle : which holds 


counter to the Inſtructions of Heaven ; and 


that onr Duty ſhould always over-rule our 


Deſires. 


Hippolitus Coronatus is taxed by the Sur- | 


vezor with a defeftive Moral, becauſe an in- 
offenſive young Prince of that Name mit- 
carries int. But this Fable, if we look far- 
ther, has a great deal of good meaning int. 


* Hipp:l.p. 262, For Hippolitzs 1s viſited in his Misfortunes by 
a Goddeſs who clears his Innocence, under- 
takes his Quarrel, and promiſes to immorta- 


Iize his Memory. 

The Surveyor grants Alceſtzs a Moral Play, 
and the {ame may be ſaid of Ardromache : For 
here Aermone, who injur'd the Royal Cap- 
tive Andromache, grows almoſt diſtracted 
with her guilt, and is hardly prevented 


androm. vo Trom diſpatching her ſelf. 


329, 330- 


Menelans likewiſe deſigning to Murther 
Andromache and her Son Moloſſus, is diſap- 
pointed in his . Barbarity by Peleys, who 


36 oe A 


ALS 


forth this Leſſon, That 'tis dangerous to go 


(8%) 


comes. in the nick of time to the reſcue of 


the Innocent. And at the end of the Play, 
Andromache 1s left in poſſefſion of the Coun- 
try, Married to Helewus, HeFor's Brother, 
and the Crown ſettted upon her Son Moloſ- 
ſus: And to enrich the Moral farther, the 
Generous and Compaſſionate Pelexs is Deifyed 


by Thetis, and tranſported to the Fortunate 4ro. p; 
329, 339%. 


Ilands. 

| The Moral of the Supplices is not amiſs. 
The Caſe ftood thus. {ems King of Thebes 
refuſing Burial to the Chiefs {lain before that 
Town, Aadraſtzs, the only ſurviving Confe- 
derate, applies to Theſews King of Athens, for 
Afiſtance, defiring to be put into a Condi- 
tion to take care of the Funerals of his 
PIs. For to have theſe Solemnities un- 
perform'd, was a fad misfortune among the 
Heathens, who believed the Ghoſts of the 
Deceaſed had no reſt, till their Bodies were 


burnt, and their Bones buried, according to 


that of Virezl. 
Nec ripas datur horrendas & rauca fluent4 
Tranſportare,prius quam ſedibus-ofſa quierunt. 


| The Requeſt being thus reaſonable, The- 
ſens complies with it, and having demanded 


Juſtice of Creo by an Embaſly to no purpole, 
te goes againſt him in Perſon, defeats Ins 


Forces in the Field, and recovers the dead 
Bodies of the Gemerals. 


This Expedition was a generous Inſtance 
0 Humanity to the Dead, and Living, and 
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(68) 


therefore the Poct rewards him with ſucceſs, 


"The Fable likewiſe teaches us, That the Dead 
are hot to be inſulted, nor the Vanquiſhed | 


refuſed in their reaſonable Demands. 
To proceed. His Iphigenia zu Aulide has 
a turn of Virtue in the Contrivance. For 
bel Agamenmon reſigns ina very tender Point 


to the Orders of the Gods, and was willing 


to Sacrifice his Daughter to the Succeſs of 
the Expedition : To let us underſtand, that 


 Piety ought to prevail againſt Natural At. 


teftion, and private Regards give way to 
publick Intereſt. And as for Innocent Iphr- 
genta, ſhe 18 reſcued from the Slaughter by a 
Miracle, and preferr'd to be a Prieſteſs to. 


Diana. 


Iphigenia 1n Tanrjs continues he Story of 
the Tragedy Jaſt mentioned. Here Pzlades 
and Orejzes make an Adventure together, and 
by t he Dix <tion of the Oracle arrive at Tau: 
to bring off the Statue of Diana. But being 
ſcizd before they could embark, they were 
==: ez y to be Sacrificed according to the | 

Cuſtom of the Country. ' Tphicenia , the 


 Priefteſs of Drama, underſtanding the Priſo- 


nes toi-be Gr ds refolved to {ave one ot | 
em, and diſpatch TI with a Letter ta 
frees, Unon this there follows a noble Con: | 
teſt between Pylades and Oreftes, who offer'd 
to die for cach other. But before Oreftes, 
who got the better of oo Friend, came to 


fa: "he 1s by good Fortune diſcover d,-and | 


"Y 
wv1ndq } Dy his Siſter Ipbinema ; who thereupon 


COH 


= 
 contrives their Eſcape, and goes away with 
them. From whence we may learn how un- 
expectedly Providence ſteps in to the Afliſt- 
ance of Friendſhip and Generofity : And 
that he who goes on the Meſſages of Heaven, 
has his Security 1n his Commiſſion. 


The next is the Tragedy of Rheſus, which 
whether 1t belongs to Euripides or not, 1s un- 


certain. This Prince is urprizd in the night. 


by the Enemy and lain, and ſeems to mil. 
_ carry for want of Diſcipline and Care in the 
Army. He may be likewiſe puniſh'd for his 
Preſumption, and for conhding too much in 
himſelf. 

In the Troades Minerva reſolves to puniſh 
the Greeks for uſing their Victory 11I, and 
particularly for outraging her Prieſteſs Caſ- 
ſandra. The reſt of the Play 1s little more 
than a Relation of the Midorwnes and 
Burning of Troy ; ſo that the Moral, as far 
as 1t reaches, is not unſerviceabÞle. 

The Bacche is 2 very Religious Fable ; The 


Chorus in the 23d Act are admirably Sen- - 


tentious againſt Atheiſin and Impiety. And 
at laſt the Misfortunes of Pertheus and Agave 


are declard to have happen'd for the Con- Be 


tempt of the Deity. 


The Moral of the Cyclops gives much the ce1;, p. 
{me warnings with the former :  Polyphemmns 218, & allb. 


being here puniſh'd for his Atheiſtical R3nts, 
and inhoſ] pitable Temper. 
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In the next Play Enriſthews ſmarts for per- 
ſecuting the Heraclide. Theſe injur'd Per- 
ſons are aſliſted by the Athenians, defeat the 
Uſurper, and recover their Right. To ſay 
no more, this Play threatens Pride with Di- 
vine Vengeance, and pleads ſtrongly for Ju- 
ſtice and Religion. 

The Tragedy of Helexa gives Countenance 
to Probity : For, by the Stru&ure of the 
Fable; Helena is a Lady of Virtue, unde- 
bauch'd by Parzs, and never at Troy - She is 
detain'd Priſoner in Egypt, and proves con- 
ſtant to her Husband  ' Hm tho courted | 
by Theoclymenus King of that Country. In 
ſhort, ſhe conceals Mezelaus upon his arrival, 
makes the King believe he was Wreck'd, and 
defiring leave to ſfolemnize his Funeral on 
the Shoar, gets an opportunity to eſcape the 
Tyrant, and ſet ſail. Theochymenus finding 
himſelf betray'd, and ſuſpeCting his Siſter 
{heonoe 1n the Plot, reſolves to Murther her ; 


but 1s perſwaded to defiſt, and brought to 


Temper by the Machine of Caſtor and Pollux. 
Here the Moral lies upon the ſurface, 1s ap- 
parently virtuous, and therefore I ſhall ſay 
no more about it. RY, 
Toconclude, Emnripides's EleFra ſtands upon 
the fame foot of Excuſe with that of S»- 
phocles, and theretore 1 ſhall paſs it over. 
From this ſhort Survey the Reader may 
perceive, that much the major part of Exri- 
prdes's Plays are unexceptionable in their Mo- 
74/ ; And that Poetick Juſtice was generally | 
the 


—_— 
the Poet's Care: Which - appears farther by 4 
his Apology fer his Ixioz. For, ſome of the 2 
Audience cenſuring the Condudt of this Play, 
for ſuffering [xio» to flouriſh, and thrive 
upon this VWickednels ; The Poetdelires them 
to have Patience, tor, ſays he, I broke him 
upon the Wheel at laſt, and then he paid for :. £1. 
111. | E1. Cant abr. 
| The Surveyor therefore is much miſtaken 
| in making the Ancients fo negligent in their swwy, p.194. 
Fable : As it a good Moral from them was 
rather the effect of Caſualty than Choice. 
There are four Tragedies of Emnripides (till 
nunmention'd ; that 1s, his Oreſtes, Medea, | 
Hercules Furens, and Jon : Here I confeſs the 7 _ 
Byaſs of the Fable is not ſo well contriv'd, 1 
as 1n the reſt. _ ? 
But then he may be in a great meaſure 
excuſed upon theſe Two tollowing Confide- 
rations : _ 
Firſt, Becauſe Euripides takes care to cor- 
ret the Malignity of his Fable by Moral 
Sentences, and Philoſophical Advice, of gurvy, p.164. 
which, as the Surveyor eonfelles, he is very 
liberal. Yes : The Amciens, {ays he, deliver'd 
their Inſtrudions in Wiſe Sayings ſcatter'd in 
the Dialogue, or at the Cloſe ; Now thele Sex- 
tences were poſlibly more intelligible to a 
Common Underſtanding, than the Myſtery 
of Plots, and the Revolution of Fables : And 
therefore when the reſt of the Play was not 
ſtuffed with Lewdneſs, might govern in the 
Minds of an Audience, and make a {1gnift- 
Fs © Cant. 


P. 19TH, 


bes mirus, tum 


(98) 


cant Impreſtion : Burt, Secondly, That which 

goes fartheſt in the Juſtification of Euripides 

55, that the Diſpoſition of the Fable was ſel- 

dom in his power : The Subje& was gene- 

rally Hiſtory, or received Tradition ; from 

which 'twas unſafe to vary. For, to croſs | 

upon common Belief, and give Matter of 

Fa& the Lye, was the way to ſpoil the Pro- 

bability and Reliſh of the Poem. The An- 

tients therefore, as the Srrveyor remarks fron 

Ariſtotle, being forcd to take the Fable as 

Serv. p.187, they found it, the fault lay in the Hiſtory, 
w which made the Poet more excuſable. 

And this may ſerve to ſhew, that Exri- 

pides 1s much better complexion'd than the 

Srroveyor was pleasd to draw him. He 15 

miſtaken likewiſe in affirming, That Euripides 

Survey. P.164 aoes not tonch the Paſfſe ONS [ike Sophocles : > For, 

_ no leſs a Judge than Prrrtilian gives him the 

preference : He had, ſays he,” an admirable 

ftroak at the Pathos in general ; And for rarſing 

tn af.etitys Compaſſion, was clearly ſuperior to Sophocles. 

vers cam oni- And. 1f Onint iian's Authority ſtood in need 

of being confirm'd, the Poet Hrippolitns Cora- 


72 11s qt miſe 


Fatione (94- d{18 (41 ”" lay nothing far ther, might VOUCn 
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Bemzil. tuſfuse, Trom Emripides the "HO coes backward 


| Leb.10.cap.3., tO HE [chylus, but this Poet will quickly be dif- 


engag'd, for the whole Attack ts made only 

upon a Sentence or two in his Promothers 

CHIUSP j- 185 Vandtus. But here he 1 15 Out RET in his Im- 
_ peachment; and miſre preſents t he Reaſon of 
rrommithers's Puniſhment, For 'twas not meer 

1 2. g00d 


(73). 


cood Nature-that made Promotheus miſcarry. 
'Twas becauſe he made bold with Jupiter's 
Prerogative, broke into his Adminiſtration, 
and diſposd of his Bounty againſt his 
Will. = 
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Promothens pretended it ſeems to under- 
ſtrand what was fit for the World better than 
Jupiter, and to love Mankind more than he | 
that made them. Now to do this, is Arro- 3 


cance, and Imputation with a Witneſs. Be- ; 
fides, as appears in the latter part of the 


Play, he ſcorn'd a releaſe from his Torments, 
menaced his pretended Supream, and rattled pw, p. s:. 
his Chains againſt his Judge. 

But 'tis high time for the Szrveyor to quit 

the Coaſt of Greece, having met with no. 

Prize after all his Cruifing. He 1s now fail- 


ing homewards, and trying to mend his - 
Voyage, by touching at Rome. And, to : 
conclude the Allegory, Sercce 1s the Man, to | : 


make his Tortnics. 


And 


Survey. P.183, 


þ 


Survey. p.139. 


Survey.p.184. 


_ * Senec. Troad. 


AF. 3. 


U 


Ti: Survey. P.187. 


(74) 
And here he would perſwade the Reader, 


that I took all Seneca's Plays for the Work of 
one Man. His Reaſon 1s, I ſuppoſe, becauſe F 
I call'd them Sereca's Tragedies : Becauſe I did 
not diſtinguiſh between the Plays written by 
Aarecns, and thoſe by Lucins Annens Seneca ;, 
and run out into Pedantry and Foreign Ob- 
ſervation. But enough of this. 

The Swroegor remarks, that all Sexeca's Tra- 
gedies are of Greek Extradtion : (for the OFa- 
214 15 not worth the naming.) They are ſo. 
And ſo much the better, for then, where 
they need it, what I have offer'd for the 
Greeks, may ſerve for their Apology. Then 
the Plan of the Fable takes it's refuge in H:- 
flory ; and comes down with Excuſe to the 
Poet. Beſides, the Surveyor takes notice, that 
Seneca refines upon the Juſtice of Enriprdes 


in his Hippolztus, and mends his Moral. Why, 


this 1s juſt as one would wiſh. But then the 
Man grows angry, becauſe I did not diſtin- 
guiſh the Plays of Sexeca the Philoſopher 
from the reſt, and exempt him from Cen- 
ſure. Why, truly I had no leiſure tor tri- 
fling in Criticiſms : And moreover, I could 


not wholly excuſe him; for his Rants (if 


they belong to him) are ſometimes as extra- 


vagant as may be. 


His Parallel of Ajax Oilens with a late Miſ- 
fortune won't hold. For Ajax was ſunk in 
his Blaſphemy, and had his Breath ſtop'd 
with a Thunderbolt : He is wo Perſon of the 
Drama ; But what then ? This Inſtance 1s ſut- 

ficient 


(20 ] 


ficient to ſhew the Poet's Juſtice, and make 
an Example of the Crime. 

His pretended Diviſion of Tragedy from 
Ariſtotle into Moral and Pathetick, 1s ſtrangely 
miſrepreſented. By this Diſtinction he would 
| make us believe, that according to Ariſtotle, 
| the Pathetick Tragedy had no regard to Mo- 
| rality, and Poetick Juſtice. But this is not 
only contrary to Matter of Fact, but to the 
Authority of the Citation. . 

For, Ariſtotle makes four Branches of his 
Diviſion of Tragedy, and not two only, as 
this Auther quotes him. Theſe four kinds of 
Tragedy the Philoſopher forms npon: the four 
Le Excellencies relating to this 
\Trt. 

The firſt fort he calls w7a:ſuirm, or that 
which turns chiefly upon Intrigue, and Diſ- 
covery ; The ſecond is the Pathetzck, the 
Beauty of which conſiſts in - the $kill of 
touching the Paſſions, and awakening Terror 
and Pity to an unuſual degree. Now it the 
Fable was well caſt, and Poetick Juſtice ob- 
ſerved, as I have prov'd it often happen'd ; 


in this caſe I ſay, this fort of Tragedy, 1s e- S#rv%y-p.226. 


very jot as inſtructive, or in other words as 
Moral, as any other. 

The 2d fort was diſtinguiſh'd by a plain 
and pompous Narration without turprize of 
Incidents or Revolution of Afﬀairs. Herethe 
Gods made a great part of the Dialogue, 
and the Peculiarity of it lay in the Majeſty 
of the Preſence, of the Subject and Expreſ- 
l10n. The 


Ariftot. ae Poet, 


_ cap. 18. 


— 


_ Swyvey, P 196. 


197, & deinc. 
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The fourth is the 53»«3 or Moral, fo called 
becauſe, as appears by the Inſtances, and the | 
learned Paraphraſt Goulſtox, 1t dealt chiefly F 
in virtuous Examples, and Characters of Ju- | 
{tice and Piety. In a word, the Diſtinction 
goes more upon Perſon, Character, and Diſ- 
courſe, than upon Fable and Event. And 
thus 'tis plain, that Ariſtotle was far from 
having any of the Surveyor's fancie's in his 
head : For all theſe kinds of Tragedy not- 
withſtanding their Difference, were equally 
capable of a good Moral, and of adjuſting Re- 
wards and Puniſhments, And therefore this 
Philoſopher was no ſuch 7zexhauſtible Spring 
of Corruption, no {uch everlaſting Source of In- 


feFon, as this Gentleman and his terrible 


Rhetorick would make him. 

Having now diſabled his Inſtances of Ex- 
ception, and vindicated the Amtierts ; the 
Defign of his Attack 1s defeated. And his 
long Declamation, into which he has ramm'd 
ſo many hard words,will recoil upon himſelf; 
and diſcharge nothing but Smoke and Noiſe, 
Paper and Powder. }. 

For by this time I ſuppoſe 'tis pretty clear 
that my Satyr (as he calls it) does not come 
near ſo full upon the Antients, as upon the Mo- 
aerns. — 

For firſt, As we have ſeen the Old Tragedi- 
ans were generally unexceptionable in their 
Fable; and when they were not, tis becauſe 
they were ticd down to the Models of Hi- 
{tory and Religion, upon which account both 

Ariſtotle 


C28} ; 
Ariſtotle and the Surveyor are willing to make 
{ them an Allowance. 
Secondly, The Antient Tragick Poets were 
F clean in their Expreſſion. And - — 
| Thirdly, They are not near fo full of 
Profaneneſs and Atheiſtical Rants. 
The Surveyor 15 refolv'd notwithſtanding 
to produce ſome Modern Tragedies,. which E 
tho they have little to fay, are tolook boldly 
upon the Court, and paſs their Reſolution 
for their Innocence ; And here Shakeſpear's 
Hamlet 1s brought firſt, and a great many 
Words ſpent to prove the Regalarity and 
Inſtrudtiveneſs of the Fable. But, what's all 2972-291, 
this to the Controverſy ? My Exceptions to 
Hamlet related only to his Indecencies of 
Language; and how handfomly the Surveyor 
juſtifies that, we ſhall fee afterwards. How- 
| | ever here the Sroezor was reſolv'd to ſet up 


a King of Clouts of his own making ; and z 
then to fall on and Conquer him with great ! 
Bravery : Or, perhaps his Heart being better * 


than his Stght, he might miſtake the ind- 
m1 tor the Gyant. 
His next Inſtance 1s 1n the Orphar, againſt 
| the Fable of which tho I did not except, yet 
tis by no means ſo f{taunch as he would 
make it. For here's no juſt Diſtinction of ji 
Fate upon the Merit of the Perſons ; but the 
good and bad, the innocent and guilty, tall 
under a common Mistortune. 


Cleommenes 


 Survey.P.212, 


Ce View and 


| Defence. 


Purvey P22. 
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| Cleomenes comes next under the Surveyor's 
Exatmination : This Play he taxes extreamly 
with the want of a Moral. And does this 
prove, that the Fable of the Moderns 1s pre- 
ferable to the Arntients * What makes him 
argue on my ſide 2 How ſome People's Va- 
nity rides their Judgment ! He muſt be throw- 
ing his Criticiſms about, tho he falls npon 
his Friends, and weakens his Argument by 


his Diſcovery. 


The Two remaining Tragedies are Dor: Se- 
baftian and the Mourning Bride. Now he 
knows I have made ſeveral material ObjeCti- 
ons againſt theſe Plays, which he does not 
attempt to remove. I muſt tell him there- 
fore once for all, that the Juſtification of 
the Fable is no Anſwer : For I did not charge 
the Moderns with being being InfeCtion all 
over : No, they may do Execution enongh 
without that. _ 

Beſides, the Fable by his own reaſoning 
works leaſt ſenſibly, it {Jeeps as it were in the 
Veins, and is flow in the Operation. But 
foul Images, and profane Diſcourſe, are of 
2 quicker Diſpatch, and like the Plague ſud- 
den, and ſure. And then the Decency, Mo- 
ral Sentences, and Gravity of the Artients 
were a fort of Counterpoylſon to the Fable - 
For, as the Surveyor objterves, the Drſconrſe 


. of the Antient Tragedy was frequently Moral, 


when the Fable was not. To which I muſt add, 
that when the Mcderns are ſtaunch in their 
main Fable, their Epiſodes and Under-Cha- 

; xacter 
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raſter are much out of Order, and encon- 
| rage Vice by giving it ſucceſs. He would #», gre 
| eladly put in ſtill for ſome Advantages to 14% © 6: 
| the Moderns, with reſpect to the Moral; but 

the Claim ſticks cruelly in the making our. 

He mentions Three Particulars, the Two firſt 

| of which are no more than one, and that is, 

ent 
The Moderns are never at the Expence of 4 
Miracle to bring about a wicked Deſien, as the 


Antients have notoriouſly done. Curve. pts, 
To this I anſwer, | 
| Firſt, That he has over-charged the A4s- 1 
| tzents, and multiplied his Inſtances beyond 


Matter of Fact ; as appears by what I have 


1 
proved already. ; 

Secondly, In thoſe few Plays where the Al- | 
legation 1s true, they repreſented the Hiſtory i 
of their Theology, they had Common Belief | 
for their Excuſe, ſo that it ſeems rather the | 
fault of the Religion, than the Poet. And | 
as for the Moderns, their ſtanding off from 
this Conduct ſeems to proceed more from 4 


Management than Scruple ; By the Liberties { 
they take in other Caſes, we have no reaſon : 
to believe they declined this ill uſe of Machzze 
out of Conſcience : But becauſe they know 
this Expedient won't take : The Method looks 
unnatural, and the Credulity of the Audience 
1s not high cnough to make 1t go down. 


His 
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7, by the Syregor, who brought . 4ritotle's Au- 
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His Second Advantage for the Modern: | 1s, 


10%, Thid. that their MaleſaFors are generally puniſh: d. 


% 7 1979 4 P.2 IQ. 


”; 0 
x8 2 We 


The Antients did the ſame, as I have prov'd 
from the Three Greek Tragedians. But after 
all, the .-Moderns are far from being ſo careful 
in the execution of [Juſtice as he pretends. 
For Im miſtaken if Libettines that expoſe 
Vertue, and droll upon Religion, are not 
rept Maleftactors. To ſteal Property, 15s not | 
o bad as to ſteal Principle ; For this Jatter 
Practice extingmſhes the Notion of Riglit, 
and makes Thieving Univerſal. He that de- 
{troys the Diſtin&tion of Good and Evil, 1s 
the worſt Tyrant; for he encourages all Mcn 
to be like himſelf. Now theſe ſort of Male- 


p. faFors are cheriſhed and rewarded by the 


Modern Stace, 

The © 3 9 proceeding in Defence of the 
Moderns, aftirms, that the Fable of every Play 
7s undoubtedly the Author's own, whenceſoever 
he takes the Story, and he may mol # 6: he 


pleaſes ; The Char + are not ſo, for theſe the 


Poct is "oblis 4 to take from Natur 0 
To this I anſwer, 


Firſt, In contradiction to his Aﬀertion, 


That when the Poet writes from Hiſtory, he 


IS 1n 4 great mealtire confin'd to Matter of 


Fact, {0 that the Fable 1S not in his own 


__ to model as he plezſes. This, beſides 


rhe Reaſon of the thing, is already orantect 


f10F bY 
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thority for the Caſe. To which I ſhall add 


that of Horace, which may be applied both 
to Fable and Chara&ers, 


Aut funiam 4 OR; art convenientia finge, Hat de art, 
Her /pt or. Pg | 


Now 'tis both 4 1/totle* Ss and Haries $ Jade: 
ment, that a Tragick Poet ſhould rather go 4. 4: pow 
upon Fact, and known Tradition, than pure 92 9 
Invention 1n the choice of his Subject. | 


Rettiue Dian Cormen dd Aus, Hog a rt 


Pram fp proferres rwnota, ndicaque Printas. P14: 


Secondly, 'Tis very. poſhble to keep an ir- 
regular CharaFer under Diſcipline ; for Ter- 
rence's Strumpets don't talk Smut, "and the Yi, p. 34, 
ſame Conduct will hold in other Caſes. In ts 2: 
2 word, we muſt not ſtretch Propriety to the ,,' + 16. * 
prejudice of Virtuc, nor make Nature a Pk : 
for Debauchery. But this pretence 1 have 


fully f{atisfied elſewhere. 


His laſt Effort apon the Fable of the 4- 
tients 15, that weither Ariſtotle mor Horace, 4- 
mon ft all their excellent Rite for Dramatioh rv, p22 
Writing, have takes the len 7jt notice of 129; tick | 
Juftr e. But that neither of theſe great Men 
ere fo regardleſs of the Fable, as the Srr- 
es would make them, witl appear irom 
what follows : Tor, LE a 
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Frl, Ariſtotle affirms, That to repreſent a 
ron of Probiry Fn unhappy, would not 
by * bo Unpoctical, but * Scandalous, and 
Icteſt tavle : And on the other hand, to 
very Wicked Man ſucceſsful, 1s 


moſt improper Conduct imaginable, 


$76 
O711i\ 
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þ 
; 
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© make a 


© the 


*< and has not fo much as a jot of the due 


* requifites Of Traged y itt. The firſt Reaſon 
he gives for this Cenſure 1s, becauſe ſuch 
Prepoſterous Management fails in a proper 

Now, 1f an Unrigh- 
Virtue and Vice, and 
Male-adminiſtration upon Merit, is in the 
Opinion of Ariſtotle, a Neglect of Humane 

Nature, 2 Scandalous Practice, and a Breach 
of Dramaiick Law, then certainly this Phi- 

iolopher did not over-look the Reſpetts of 
Talkie in his Preceps for Tragedy. 

This, it need be, will appear farther from 
the Qua J:ihc2tions he requires 1n his Hero, 
who is to ſuffer at the latter end of the Play. 
This chjdf Perſon he would have of a Mid- 
diing lize for his Morals, neither remarkable 
one way. nor tother : He would not have 
him flaminghy Wicked, for then no body 
would be cncenh d for his Misfortune , Com- 


pPajtion would {lkep, and Tragedy flag T. 


#211 into {ome oreat In- 


But then he muſt 


diſcretion, and be guilty of conſt derable Mi- 


management ; 
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the Character of thoſe Virtuous Perſons, 
* whom Ariſtotle ſays 'tis ſcandalous to make * 'Ere3;, 
unhappy. Thus we ſee he ſuffers for his. 
| Faults, he 1s made a Malcta&or, tho not to 
the degree of talling unpitied. And thus 
| the Example works the right way, and the 
| Audience is alarm'd into Caution. Thus 
they are held to their Good Behaviour, and 
| the paſſzon of Terror 1s purs'd ; which advan- SY de poets | 
| tages could never follow if the Hero had no #7 &: yz 

Faults to juſtice his Misfortune. For to ſee 2 3h 

good Man puniſh'd for that he cant help, Ft 
the way to make the Paſſions of the Body 
| run Riot, and grow mutinous againft Pro- 
| videncez and is rather an Argument for 

eſpair than Circumſpection. And this may 
ſerve to ſhew, that Ar itolle was not regard- 


Isf5 of Poetick Juſtice. / 
And that Horace, who goes unen the Plan 
of the Amntients, was of the ſme min 3.15 
evident from his Advice to the Chorus, * to 
* appear for Virtue, and perform the Off ces U: rrdea miſce { 
* of Friendſhip ; To recommend Juſtice, and = 7 
* pray the Gods thatFortune might follow De- 1n=e!. de Art. F: 
*{ert *. Now the Chorus, we know, was to ?®: 


ſ, 


DU unite with the Subject, to ſupport the Deſign : 
of the Play, and rape the Sence of the Þ 


Poet. If therefore Horace would have the 
Chorus folicit thus ſtrongly tor  Jo'tice - he 
expetted, no donbt, the Cut aſtrophe ) 
zovern'd by the ſame Inſtrudtic on 


A 
lf 
E 
m, 
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And thus 1 have endeavour 4 to detect his 
Calumnics upon the Artients, to vindicate 
their Fable, ani to ve appoint him in his Pro- 


= wp 2 the 04 pines And alaſs ! if 


of the Matters > it would have done 
them but hag ſervice. A formal Piece of 


Jaltice at the end of a Lewd Play, is no- 
thing but al Piece of Grimace, and a Politick 
H> CCI F. [ts much (ich a rain of Con- 


guet, as it would be to let a Mad Dog looſe a- 
mong, the Crowd, and then knock him on 
the Head when he has bitten a great part of 
them. And yct this poor Excu {c has no Pre- 
tence in Modern Com? dy, where Libertini{m 
cones generally ot with V ictory and Flying 
Colours. 
And to this Performance of the Stage the 
NY. Veyor NOW l[cads me, and begins with the 
 Detnition of ( 07%. ae. Þ ut agal inſt tlie Latitude 
and Conſtr: UCL) ;n py his Interpretation, I 
have argued in my Defence, of which, ac- 
cording to lis Merhod, he takes no notice. 
And by his Deſcription of the Buſineſs of | 


Comedy, we have no reaſon to expect any 
cood tro bin Te 

te 14vs the del 
. Cri] Prudeace than i 
; CO ON, WC arc not to Ho it "has, mY COn- 
J - Gr ace, Or HC 2 Pre incibles, T! 1en 45 for the 
c rraders, tho he would rot have them all V1- 
9:5, he means not juſt to qualitic them for 
Newgate or /jburn; Put then eſpecial care 


muſt 
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muſt be taken, that there is no Pertorn of So- 
briety amoneſt them : No, they muſt be all 
New of Pleaſare : for if they aro tainted with 
too much Home ſky, t they will diſagree wth the 
Company, and ſp 2 the Projects of the Stage. 
Well! I perceive the Szroczor 15 relolv'd, 
notwithitanding his Pretences to the contrary, 
to inake the Mode! n Vriters of Czze 4y more 


Licentious than the Antient ; for Demones in Rulns. 47. 4 
Plautns INFOFmS us, that the Comick Poets in 7: 


his time us'd to pretend to Diſcipline, and 
throw in Lectures of Morality. And tho the 
Srrrvezor takes care to get all his Characters of 
Figore debanch'd, and wort ſuf any thing 
of Conſvience Or Regularity to tread the Stage, 
for fear the Andience might ſuffer by the Ex- 
ample : Yet Plutns was of another mind, 
tor in his Caytzes all the Characters are ſober, 


and well in —_ , and particularly Tyndaris 


and Ph;lochaves, Two vou ng Gentlemen, arc 
Men of Vertue ; and ſo is »/iteles, another 
of the {ame Quality and Age.in h1 s hens, 

And then as to Perſons tarther 2 nced 1n 
Nr. there are ſeveral Inſtances both in Fla 


Fl;s and T7: 1 erence, of Beanaviour not excepton- 


\s| 


able. But our Stage has refined upon the old 


Model : La Charadters muſt be all Liber- 
tines, their Diverſion Smut, and their Le- 
tures, Swearing and Profanencſs. Their Bu- 
fineſs is not to teach Mor ality, but Lewdneſs, 
not to confer Grace, but to Debauch Nature, 
not to wend P; 1nciylcs, but LO deſtroy-them. 
Indeed, how can the Conf :{cquence of fnch En- 

2 _tertagn- 
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tertainments be hierarite? 2 where the Pcrioqns 
are all Libertines, where. they run frek 
lengths of exceſs, and balk nothing that 
makes a Jeſt. Where Protanenels 1s ſome: 
times ſeaſon'd with Wit, and Lewdnels po- 
Iiſh'd with turns of Fancy. Where the In- | 
tection 15S _—_ Palatable, the Miſchici tor- 
tified, and their Veapons Pointed, to paſs F 
the better through a Man's Body. Now, 
who would learn Civil Prudence and Marr. 700 
ment from fuch Inſtructions as theſe 2 where 
2 Man will be in danger to bring away 


much More Vice than Diſcretion. Is it worth 


one's while to get Cantion with the Iofs of 
ER nce? Or. Have his Pocket Pick'd on ly 
for the ſake of Wit and Dexterity 2 VVho 
would Epic Bedlam for his Seat of Diver- 
ſion : Or, ſee Poſture Clark do his Tricks, 
and Act þ jis Meramor pholſes, with the Plaguc 
about him ? 

Tis true, the Swroezor 15 contented, that 
not only a Gentleman of kFzt, but of The 
701r too, ſhould be introduced into Comedy 
but then he guards again 1n imitation, for 
he muſt be 7 Mun of Kc) nurcclaim'd War > 


A Man of Wild Honour ! Truly, I think, 


no Man's Honour can be Wilder then his 
Notion : Honour without Probity 1s next to 
2 Contradidtion in Terms, and beſides, 'tis 
rood for very little. For, to ſpeak Plainly, 
tis nothin 19 more than Pride and Faſhion, and 
iy ility to a Man's ſelf. 1 don't lay but Per- 
205 of Figure may be ſometime 3cs out of Or- 
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_ der in Comedy, and he miſreports me in afhr ney 


ing the contrary * + But then this ſhould not * S-. p.238. 


be done without Reſtrictions, and Guard of 

| Behaviour. * And beſides they ſhould be* > fre, ps, 
| diſciplin'd accoraingly. When Dramatick ** 

| Gentlemen of Sencc _ Knaves, Or Jebau- 

chees, the Poct ſhould take care to make 

them Loſers by their Ii Derty : They {hould 

| mortifie them "bs thetr Misbeha v10ur, treat 

| them wita Difappointment, and put them 

| out of Countenance. And here the Misfor- 

| tune. ought to riſe in proportion to the Qaa- 

| lity, for fear the Figure ſhould otherwile re- 

| commend the Lewdnels. 

And to do the Szoepor right, nc is himfclf 

| ſenfible of the neceſſicy of this Conduct, ah 

leaſt in ſome meaſure. For he grants by 
implication, that the Poet is ob! liocd to bring 

| his Libertine to a ſence of his Extrauagance, Strvey,n 237. 


| and 4a reſolution of Amendment. Bit that even 


this is not done appears {ufti ciently in my 
| View, and may be made o__ much farther Fiew, P. 242, 
from the Plays cited 1n the Preface of my 246, © als. 
Defence. | 

But before I paſs on. I am oblis'd to take 
notice of his ſaying, that Fools of what Lew- 


lity ſoever, are the proper Goods and Chattels of s wry, P.235- 


the Stage, which the Poet may ai) noſe of as ihey 
think fits 
By hes favour, to make VV cakneſs or Un- 
derſtanding the Subject of Comick Mirth, has 
neither Religion nor good Nature int -. To 
expoſe a hn for being bora without Sence C, 
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Is 2 Satyr upon the Creation ; 'tis juſt as rea- 
ſonable as it would be to beat a Dwarf for 
beins under $ x Foot high. Thus to make 
ſport with the Misfortunes of Nature, and 
inſult unavoidable Infirmities, is down-right | 
Barbarity. Bettde, ſuch fort of Ridicule F 
can cure no Diſtemper, nor Recover any Þ 
Body ; Not the Patient, for he 1s uncapable 
of A And as for other People, they 
are out of danger of the Diſeaſe, and there- 
fore ang. no Preſervative. To proceed : 
The Srroczor finding the Arguments of the 
' View ſomewhat troubleſome, would gladly 
throw them of upon the {core of Decla- 
mation : As if they were only a few noiſy 
glittering Sentences, put together to no pur- 
poſe. Now, tho I am no Pretender to the 
Talent of Haranguins, yet ſuppole the Alle- 
gation Was true, 'twould do him no ſervice. 
For Oratory is DY no means inconliſtent with 
Logick. No, Perſpic! uty of Froot, is. as 
as L ovgjvis obſerves, one part of the Sublizze. 
Indeed Rhetorick is nothing but Reaſon well 
drefs'd, and Arguments put into Order To 
affirm, That Sence won't agree with Droper 
and moving Expreſſions, - is a ſtrange Con- 


eliton. Tis as much as to ſay, thar a go0d 


Si of Qloaths 15 a very Nanguty thing : 


For Ict it it never fo caſte, yet if 1t happens: 
t look hantfomiy, ovill be fare to weaken 
2 Man's Body, and take away the utc of his 
Limbs. [Burt 1 mult flow IHE, 


Box 


\ .Þ 


| © Poet to imitate Juſtice, and inſtruct to Life. + 
8 < And Mr. Dryder at laſt came up to the ſame 


RR PR. GE 0, LORD om th, AER | 
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1 And thus finding himſelt ſtreighten'd moves 
Bib _ new Liberty, and tho he ſtands by him- 
C (-1fF had much rather bend the Rule, 


| he may be as Lewd and Profaneas he pleaſes, 


| Nueces, how moral al offenſive this Mzsbeha- 3:54. p. 242. 
| D70HYr may be to ſober " the ian mnt oſcape 
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Ben Johnſon, I took notice, never ſcrupled 
to confeſs, that * twas the Office of a Comick Ye», p. 159, 


c Opinion. This Rule the Suroeor was fen- 
ſ ble agreed very i] with the Erglihh Stage. 


oped reform the Practiſe. If you'l believe Sarge. Þ.24 1. 


| him, this fort of Diſcipline 1s impracticable : 1 
For the I rcentiouſneſs of Men of Fortune, unleſs k 

; it be ſuch as brings their C 7 1e; "ſfrandings r1ato j 
queſrion, mmſt never be cenſur a4 or expoſed in : 
| Comedy. That is, if a Libertine ben't a Fool, p 


and yet have tair Quarter, and make a good 
Hand on't. Yes; for, as the Surveyor conti> 


the Cenſure of Comedy, becauſe Eras bo rried 


| zz her way. That's hard ! Vhy, then. if ſhe = 
| muſt make Malefactors, od won't pun: ih : 
| them, let her Court be put down. 1f Sexre 2 
| 1s a Protection to Debauchery, and the moit 


ofienſtive Iminoralities muſt not be tuched ; 
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I urged there was no arguing from ſome 
Inſtanccs of Favour to Vitious Young People 
in Plans and Terence That the Conſequence 
would not hold from Rome to Londox, be- 

cauſe thoſe Pagan Poets had a greater Com- 
paſs of Liberty in their Religion. To this 


. his Anſwer, to make it ſhort, 1s, that theſe 


Poets, eſpecially Terence, were too great Maſlers 
of their own Art to take an improper Liberty, only 
becanſe 'twas not dangerous. Who told him, | 
it was an improper Liberty 2 The Meaſures of | 
Pradice are form'd upon Rules of Notion, 

and Schemes of Belief : Now the Directions 
for Life and Manners, are ſtrangely different 
in the Diviſions of Heatheniſm and Chriſtia- 
nity; And thercfore thoſe Liberties might be | 
proper enough 1n the firſt, which are into- | 
Icrable in the latter. But this Objection will 
be rallied: afterwards, and therefore I ſhall 
now purſue it no farther. But the Surveyor 
has a fmall Reſerve : 7he Laws of Rome, ſays 
he, ants very ſevere, and required Reeularity of 
E: i. ke Magiſtrates likewiſe, and Cenfors of 
Aide s, worl. , never have ſuffer 4 Examples 


of ſuch il Conſequence to have been produced 0- 


penly. From whence he would have it fol- 


low, that 1f Plautzs and Terence had ſuſpeFed 
the [ndulgences above-mention'd, had tended any 


watt to.eh Debarching of their Tonth, they durſt 


ot have ventir'd rhome zo publick View. 
fo this I anfwer in a VWord ; That the 
Rowan Magiltrates notwithſtanding the leve- 
rity of. their Government, ſuffered the on 
CCIL&S 


6: - 
eefles of thePantomines,and therefore tnight t well 
allow of much leilcr degrees of Liberty in their 
Commckh Poets : 1 lay, they ſuffered the Panto- 
H1771CS, againſt whom the &rr wegor Declaims pa 4,28, 
{© heartily, and charges ſo very /high with & #5 
Scandal and Brut ality. And if theſe grofs 
Entertainments would go down. why ſhould 
they take check at oy more inoffenſive tillies 
of Gallantry : 2 As the Caſe frood, tis no 
wonder if a Incky Livertins ſhould ſome- 
times paſs Muſter. 
But Plantus and Terence Coppied fn; filly 
from Nature and depicted Humans bs 772 it « 


| irme and juſt oy” os - Let them depif what 5-2». pa243e 


they pleaſe, they did not Study the worſt Like- 
neſs ; tho their Pencil was ſometimes bold. 
they "ſhaded many Blemithes, and aimed at 
the faireſt Reſemblance. 

The Survezor riſes in his Reſolution : and 
and ſticks not to aftirm, that it tne Goreeve, 
antwer Lite, the ftouine(s of them can never 
be a Fault. So far from that, the Crime lies Surv. p. 244. 
quite on the other Side. For te be difpleas'd 
with a true [Repreſentation tho never lo hide- 
ous, iS no better than to quarrel with Provi- 
dence whoſe Creature Mankind is ; Say you fo, 
docs providence make Montters in Vice, as 
well as in Figure? Cant a ſcandalous Play 
be diſliked without arraigningof Providence? 
| thought VV : kennels” had not been the 
Work of Creation, but Misbehaviour z And 
that God had made the Man, but not the 
Sinner. What wretched ſhifts th fe Men are 
put to, to max L waneſs pailablel How- 


1hid. 
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However, the Surveyor 1s reſolved not to 
quit his Hold : He will have it that when 


| Nature is not wrone'd theſe [iberiies of making 


Vice CGfolond what you pleaſe bel1des,are 
an vnalienable Right : It ſeems they are en- 
tayl'd upon tie Poets, and deſcend by courſ: 
of Law, from the Roman to the Emeliſh \ Stave: 
Yes, ſay's the Surveyor they have a Richt to all 


the Priviledees of their Predeceſſors. That 1s ak 
Chriſtian has a clear Title to imitate all the 
wickednels his Heathen Predeceſſors have pra- Þ 


ctiled before him. 
In the courſe of the Argument, I prefer'd 


the precepts of Horace, to the Example of 


Plantus and Terence, and cited him for the 
contrary OPINION. How can that be replics 
the Surveyor, fince Horace draws Youth with 
the {ſame Features and Complexion that thoſe 
Comick Poets had done before ? And in proof 
of his Afeertion, he produces the Picture. 


Cercns in Viiium fle Monitoribus aſper, &Cc. 


4h thiodption, continues he, 1s of 4 
bare CharaFer, of the Humorrs of young People, 
bit a Kule to draw them vy. I agree with him: 

ut then, as my have a Byafſs to the Cha- 
racter. they ought to have the Conſequences 
roo: The Poet thould make them ſmart for 
the Prodigality of their Humour, for their 
LINgOV ernable | Jeats, and tine Foily ot their 


Y 


Appetites. And tnat this was FH ar dce's $ Opinion 
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But the Surveyor can't find the Obſcenities 


| of Plantus condemn'd by Horace ; And yet Surv. p. 246. 
| he is Iucky enough to cite the place, fo that 


png 
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| it might have been his own Diſcovery as well 
| as mine. 


At noſtri proau: Plantinos &» numeros, & 

Landavere ſales; niminm patienter utrumque, 

( Nedicam ſtulte ) mirati * ft modo ego, &* vos * Wia merſus 

0 7 ] h | f: / F ns hi Plautinon ſatis 

9C17#5 INUTDANUIN, F* leprdo ſeponere dicfo, ,,,...ſ 7-24 

Legitimumque fornnn aieitis callemns, &* arte, ti, & ſup: - 

| ſcent funt. 

Mineil. in Loe. 


Here the Surveyor was pretty near Horace's * 1.civile & 


| meaning, for he grants Plautxs's Raillery was /cwr:te dictum. 
| Cenſur'd becauſe his Feſts were Clowniſh : And © 


| why were they Clowniſh 2 Becauſe they 
| were too often foul, and ſmutty ; They 
were carried too far, and puſh'd to Indecen- 


| cy. * And that Horace was not for this * 7 = deeplai- 


Broad Liberty, appears farther from his Diſ- /-**er7e5jou- 


Vent outrees* 
{w alive ha Dacicr in Lec. 
| | Hor at. ae Art. 
Poet. 


Ant immunda crepent, ignominioſaque dia, yy, 


25 » 


r 
Offenduntur enim, quibus eſt Equus, & pater, & 


FCcs. 


But theſe Verſes belong to the Satyre, and 


therefore *tis I ecerdemain tO apply them to S-v. P-47,49- 


the Drama. Not at all : Tis plain, Horace 
condemns Obſcenity, and that the Koxar 
Gentry had no Reliſh for Smutty Entertain- 


ments. And if they would not allow it in 
their Ruſtick Satyre, where there was ſome 


Pretence 
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pretence of Character to cover it ; Twould 
have gone down much worſe, in the more 
Polite Diverſions of Comedy. 

I gave a ſhort Character from Horace of 
the ſerviceablenel(s of the Antient Poets, to 
Government and Private Lite, and that by 
Conſequence they aim'd more at Improve- Þ 
ment then Pleaſure. This, the Swroezor an- I 
{wers, was but 4 Compliment to Poetry in general, | 
and that Comedy was not invented in the tim: of 
Orpheus. Granting all that ; If the Compli- 
ment. was to Poetry 1n general, one would 
think it ſhould reach to all the parts of it. 
And tho Orphers might live before Comedy, 
Horace was long enough after it. And this 
1s he who informs us, that the Uſefulneſs of 
the  Antient Poets, and the Sobriety of their 


Condu&, gain'd them their Reputation. 


Sic honor @ Omen. divinis vatibus, al que 
Carminibus venit. 


As much as to ſay, that the Reward was 
faſten'd to the Merit : And that if later Poets 
would purchaſe their Fame, they muſt fol- 
low their Pattern. 

From the Directions of Horace to the Cho- 
1s, ] inier'd, that this Poet would allow no 
Countenance or good Fortune to an immo- 
ral Character. And forefecing 1t might be 
replicd, that Tragedy was only concern'd, ] 
J 


deavour'd to remove the Objection. To 


\ \ 
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41 


ies the Swrozzor oppofes the Authority of 
| Florace, 
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| Horace, as if the Chorns was put down with 


Old Comedy. For, 


Lex eſt accepta Chornſque | De Art. Poez- 
{upiter obticuit ſublata jure nocendt. 


| The Caſe was thus; The Old Comedy in the 1. G;rals. 

| Chorus had taken too much Liberty with the 2? Fe Bi#: 
; >] D:21(.6. P.765, 
| Government, and outrag'd Perſons of Con- 7465, 


dition by Name. Upon this Alcibiades had 
| Enpolzs thrown. over-board for his Bapte, and 
' got a Bill paſſed, That the Stage ſhould at 
their Peril name no Body 1n their Satyr. 
| This 1s the Law which Horace refers to ; 
And therefore his Teſtimony proves no more, 
| than that the Liberty of the Chorus was 1t- 
lenc'd, which Reſtraint was confiftent enough 
| with the Uſe of it. 
| And to prove the Chorus did not expire ew, p: 1592: 
with Old Comedy, 1 produced for Evidence 
Ariſtophanes's, Plutus. But againſt this In- 
ſtance the Survezor ſtarts two objections, for 
| bel neither admit the Plutzs for New Comedy ; Srv. p. 153: 
nor ſomuch as allow it as Chorus. I muſttry 
it I can per{wade him out of his Rigour. In 
the 
Firſt place then, why muſt not the Plutns 
paſs for New Comedy 2 Tis plainly not Old Co- 
ziedy, Right,” the Syroezor grants as much , 
The deviations, lays he, 77 it from rhe former Srv. P. 254; 
praFice, make it lead wp the Van of the Middle *5*: 
Comedy, Now the difference between Middle 
and New Comedy {cem'd fo infgnificant to the 
0, learn'd 
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learn'd Twrnebus, that he branches the Greek 
Comedy into no more than two Diviſions, 
Old and New. To which I may add, that 
the Scholiaſt upon Ariſtophazes calls the Plutus, 2 
ſort of New Comedy. Dewvit. © Script. Ariftoph, 
Ed. dmſtel. 

His next objection 1s that the Phytus has no 
true Chorus : Jaſt now it had none at all : But 
I find he flags in his Proſecution. But why 
Is it no trme Chorus? Ariſtophanes who wrote 
the Play, I ſuppoſe liked it well enough, and 
calls it a Chorus ; and tis ſomewhat hard his 
word cannot be taken : If he did not make 
it as he ſhould do, he muſt anſwer for it not 


EL. Dacxer likewiſe affirms the Chorus was con- 


tinned in the Mzddle Comedy. Nay the Sur- 
wveyor's Scaliger confeſſes the Chorus was taken 
out ; and it fo, one would think twas in be- 
fore. But the Chorus ſeems to be in a Conditi- 
on to defend it felt, and to haveall reaſonable 
Requiſites, and Capacities: For it conſiſts of 
a Plurality of Perſons, Acts in the Dialogue, 

and offers to {ing in the Parabaſes. 
But after all, the Surveyor won't allow it 
to be a legitimate Cherns : No | Not when 
Ariſtophanes was the Father on't, and owns 
the Ive! Well, I can't produce the Mo- 
ther, and therefore it one Sideof the Gene- 
alogy won't fatisfie, I muſt leave him. But 
I'm to blame for talking of theſe matters, for 
it ſeems I read no more of the Plitns than 
the Lift of the Perſons of the Drama; why 
then, I had a notable gueſs with me, Tor 1 
have 


qo on 
have abſtracted the Dzalogne for ſome Pages Yi», p. 39. 
together, as the Reader may perceive if he 
pleaſes : I think a little more Modeſty would 
| do this Author no harm. 
My Inference from Ariſtotle (as oblique as $nurncy. p.26;. 
| it 15) for the Continuance of the Chorus, I 
| ſhall ' venture with his Exceptions, only ob- 
{crving that where he ſays the Magiſtrates gi- p. 255, 
| vine the Chorus,” means nothing but paying the Ac- 
| tors. : He. ſhould have ſaid the AFors in the 
Chorus ;, for ſo Ariſtotle is interpreted by Peti- 
tns and Gonlſton., And whereas he affirms 'tzs 
certain, Menander had m0 Chorxs ; He ſhould *: 257: 
have given us {ſomething better than his 
bare Word: fort, conſidering Menander 1s 
loſt, and there's no appealing to the Author. 
If he argues, that Memander had no Chorus be- 
cauſe his Imitator Teremce has none, the Con- 
ſequence is, not good. For tho a. Chorws 1s 
not to be found in the Remains of Plavtzs 
and Terence, yet Dacrer 1s poſitive, that the 
Romans made uſe of it in Comedy, and men- $7795 for 


{, Art Poetiqune? 
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He can't deny. but that Moliere has reviv'd 1» 7: 299: 
the Chorzs in Comedy : But then he pretends 

the Poct was 7 his ſecond Infancy, and usd 

this Expedient only as Crutches to ſupport the I1- 51r9:y, Thid. 
firmity -of his, Age. But this Exception goes © P: 358: 
upon a Miſtake, both in the Reaſon, and the 

Hiſtory. Firſt, Moliere, was no ſuch Decre- 

pit Perſon, for he Acfted in his Malade [:4- 
ginarre not many Hours before his Death : 
And, as I remember, the Vriter of bis Lite 
H re- 
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reports him not to have outlived his 
Four and fiftieth year. And then, Secordly, 
That the Chorxs is no ſign of a languid. de- 
clining Muſe 1s clear from Purmtilian, who 
prefers the Spirit, Vigour, and Elocution of 
the Old Comedy to that of the New. Now, 


the Chorys the Surveyor grants had always a 


Survey P.26S. 


PF. 371. 


part in the Old Comedy. | 

He would gladly know to what end I would 
have a Chorus in the Eneliſh Comedy : To this | 
can only anſwer, That I am fſurpriz'd at his 
Queſtion, having given him no manner of 
occaſion for't. 

He goes on in his Defence of the Modern 
Comedy, and alledges, that the ſucceſs of 
Libertines 3s not given to the Licentionſneſs, but 
to the Wit and Sence, &c. which are predominant 


71 the Charaffer. To this I anſwer, 


Firſt, That to make Lewdneſs Fortunate 
and Faſhionable, is a dangerous Repreſenta- 
tion : For it takes off the Reſtraints of Shame, 
gives a Varniſh to the Vice, and heightens 
the Temptation. 

Secondly, Treating loofe Characters with 
Sence and Reſpect, provokes to Imitation, 
and makes the Infection catching. Many 
People are more inclinable to talk Wittily, 
than to act Wiſely. Now the Wit 1s gene- 
rally not to be come at without the Libertt- 


niſm :; for the Matter is ſo contriv'd, that 


the Sugar and the Ratsbane muſt go together. 
The Wit, I fay, lies generally in Luſcious 
Indecencies, and Outrages of Virtne and 

Relt- 
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Religion : 'Tis brisk only becauſe 'tis bold, 
and rather ſpits than ſparkles : Its Spirits are 
but Lees a little alembick'd, and like ſome 


| Wood it ſhines only in its Rotteneſs. 
Thirdly, As to his Forgers and Pick-pockets P. 272. 


he talks of, his Conveyance, I take it, is not 
very clean. It he muſt make uſe of theſe 
Gentlemen, let his Pickpocket be ſeated on 
the Bench, let him appear with Figure and 
Equipage, ſwagger in the Coxrt, ridicule the 
Judges, and banter the Laws ; and always 
have a Pack'd Jury to bring him Honourably 
off. Let but this be done, and then we need 
not queſtion but the Myſtery of Cutting a 
Purſe would ſoon drop its 1]] CharaGter, im- 
prove into a Creditable Profeſſion ; and it 
may be, as much Studied as Coke por Littleton. 


I urged in the View, &c. That Horace ha- rs, p. 151.” 


ving expreſly mention'd the Progrefts of 
Comedy, adviſed the Poet to form his Work 
upon the Precepts of Socrates and Plato, and 


the Models of Moral Philoſophy ; and from 


hence I inferd, that by Horace's Rule the 
Poet was oblig'd to Sobriety of Condu&, ec. 
To this the Surveyor replies, That the Liſt 


of Qualifications mention d by Horace, ſeen Pre- gyry4y,p.115. 


fpar'd only for Tragick and Epick, Poetry. His 
| Reaſon is, becauſe the Buſineſs ſeems too pub- 


S pane 3) © 


lick, and too much rais'd for Comedy. But 


under favour, there's no need of Buskins - 
For the Deſcription deſcends to private Af- 
fairs, to the Regards of Blood, and the Laws 
of Friendſhip : Now thefe Duties, in the 

| 5 H 2 Judg- 
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Iadgment of Duntilian, wcelie taught 119 
where better then in the Comedies of © ” Ont 
der; where all the Offices of Lite were run 
through, and every_ Relation adjuſted. To Þ 
this L may add the Anthority of the Learn'd 
TDacier, who underſtands theſe Inftrucions 
of Hor ze, to relate to Comedy. (Tom. 10. 
P57 

The Strueyor makes another little ſtand, 
and fences with the Diſtin&ion between Mo- 


| ral. and Poetical- Manner > affirming, that 


Horace is to be under ſtood of Manners only 
in the latter Sence. But by this Gentleman's 
favour, 'tis pretty plain, that Horace muſt 
mean both : To what purpoſe elſe ſhould he 
recommend the Rules, and Writings of Plato, 
and Socrates £ Theſe great Men gave no In- 


{rructions about Poctry, unleſs to ſtand clear | 


on't ; Nor treated Maxrers in any other fig-fi 
nification than that of Philoſophy. 

The Srrveor, who is extreamly eager to 
find Faults, a and apt to make them, charges 
my Acconnt of Poetical Manners as deficient. 
it may be ſo : However, 'twas ſufficient for 
Prarpoſe and Occaſion. And befides, this 
place gave him notice of another, wheref 
ther? 15 a Deſcription much as full, tho not 
ſo tedious as his own. 

{ complain, as I had great reaſon, That 
the Stage made Women, fingle Women, and 
Women of Quality alk Smuttily : Here 
the Szrvegor cries, I run upon the wrong Scent, 
arsne too faſt from the Premiſes, and becauſe 


_— 
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that mo Woman wmnſt be ſhewn without it. Yo: 
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Aode ty is - Chur affer of Wi Omen. miltnfer, 


oy 


I ſtand by the Concluſion, That no Woman 
ought to be ſhewn without Modeſty, unleſs the 


appears for Cenfure and Infamy, or, as 
Mr. Rymer ſpeaks, to be kick'd in Comedy. And Se: 
ven then, there ought to be a Regard to the! ,16, 


ft Sang and tho the Charad@er is foul, the © 


Language ſhould be clean, 


But to bring ſingle VVomen, and Duality 
of: that Sex, under thele Diſorders, is 1till 
more unaccountable. *Tis a. direct croſling 
upon Nature and Cuſtom, and a breach of 
Manners. both Ceremonious and Pocetick. 
For, do Virgins and Bawds. Diſcourſe in the 
ſame Dialed ? > Is there no difference between 
Ladies and little Proſtitutes ? Or, Is pag 
cy. and Lewdneſs the Character of Breediris 
IF not, why 1s Nature thus diſgnis 4d. heel 
Quality miſmark'd, and all to the Diladvan- 
tage . of A But the Surveyor objects, 


1 hat tho Conrage is the Charateriſtick of the 0> $14; 


© L 


ther Sex, yet 1% rcither Solec it = gener al A f- 
front, 10 repreſent a Man a Coward, To this I 


anſwer. 


_ Firſt, That Courage is not reckon 4 4 


Quality ſo eflential to a Man,as Modeſty to 


Woman 3 The Expectation of it 18 not {a 
gencral, nor the Failure io monſrrons : and 

therefore his Inſtance 1s not paralle i 
Secondly, There are fome Circumſtances 
and Conditions of Lite, which tie this Qiz2- 
fication faſter, and as It were IBRCOrporate it 
> H 2 FA 


269] 


v. P. 236, 


D-fcrice, 
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to the Sexz and that 1s Breeding, Quality,e*, 
And to argue upon his own fimilitude , 
Tho to repreſent Mer ſometimes as Cowards, may 
be no Soleciſm, yet to repreient Hercules or 
For, ſuch, would be great Impropriety, 
Now, Decency of Language 1s as much the 
_ Character of Gentlewomen, as Bravery is of 
Heroes ; ſo that to give a Lady the nauſeous 
Liberties of a Procureſs, degrades her in her 
Quality, 'and 1s both affronting and impro- 
Cr. 
: Thirdly, This Practice, as I have prov'd it, 
being frequent, and without Cenfure upon 
our Stage, 1s ſtil] more unpardonable. 
Fourthly, 1 obſerv'd, that this Freedom 
was a Breach of good Behaviour to the Au- 
dience, of which he 1s pleas'd not to take 
any notice. - 
Eurvey, p.290. The Syrveyor urges farther, That the Vices of 
particular Women, are no Afﬀeront to the Sex in 
_ general ; But this Excuſe, were it true, with- 
out Limitation, would not ſerve his Turn. 
| For 1 have provd, That the Engliſh Stage 
have given the Women a Coarſe Character 


7», p. 171, 1n general, and play'd their Satyr upon the 


- 


72> 773- - whole Sex. 
But before I proceed, I muſt not forget how 
the Surveyor takes occaſion to te}l us, That 77 
cxrvey. p.288. Plays the CharaFers are neither Oniverſal nor 
general : His ftr{t Reaſon 1s, becauſe Marks ſo 
comprehenſive are the Impreſſeons and Signatures 
of Nature, which are not ts be correFed or 1m- 
prov'd by us, Now one would have thought 
© Gas; FL he 


{img 
the CharaQers would have been the better 
for anſwering the trueſt proportion ; and 


coming up to the Standard. This appears to 


have been Horace's Opinion, who recommends 
it as 2 Rule to his Stage Poet, 


Reſpicere exemplar vite morumque jubebo De Arh. Poet. 


Do@um inntatorem,&@* veras hinc ducere voces, 


"That 1s, as Dacrer interprets him, *Nature 


* js the right Plan for Life and Marrers. 
* And therefore a good Poet, who has a 
* mind to bring a Covetous, or Ambitious 
* Perſon upon the Stage, will chooſe to form 
| © the Image more upon Idea, than Example z 


* and Paint him rather from general Notion, 


* than, particular Lite, 
Ft wveras hinc ducere wvoces. 
\ For this 1s conſulting .the Original, and 


the way to *© give Truth, and Strength to the 
* Reſemblance. Whereas to draw from Par- 


* ticulars in the World, is, as Plato ſpeaks, 
* no more than a Second-Hand Likeneſs, and 


* but Copying at the beſt. In Individuals a 
Quality 1s often cramp'd and diſguis'd by 
other Paſſions, and does not (ſtrike out to its 
full extent : But an Idea conſiders the progreſs 
of Inclination, makes way tor Fancy and 
Freedom, and gives a Character its juſt Com- 
paſs and Diſtinction. And therefore thoſe 
Images which are fit for Sight, ſhould be taken 
irom thence. H 4 Tho 


LY 
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The Swrvezor objets in the next place, That 
ſuch comprehenſive Marks give us no Tded of the 
Perſon CharaFeriz'd, but whet # common to the 
reſt of the Species, nd don't ſufficiently diſtin- 
enll hinz, But the reaſon of this Ob jection 
ſtands upon nice Ground, and will be apt to. 
run off into unwarrantable Praftice : To keep 
the Character within the Crowd, is the moſt 


inoffenfive Method. Indeed the Diſtinction 


ought not to turn upon Perſons, but Things, 
Thc Quality ſhould be mark'd, but not the 
ho and the Vice expos'd, without point- 
INS at the Vitious. 
For to deſcend to Particulars, and fall to 
CharaFerizing, is no better than Libel, and 
Perſonal Abuſe. In ſhort, the Poet ſhould 
endeavour to abſtract the Fault from the S 


Jef, to hover in Generals, and fly at the 


whole Covey : For if he once comes to ſingle 
out his Quarry, he aICovers himſelf a Bird 
of Prey. 

His faying the Trapreſſts, and Sjonatur es of 
VN tire, are not to be correFed or prov 'd, dad 
there fore not to be medadled with, 1S 4 creat f11- 
ſtake. For if thele Impreſſes and Srenatures, 
are any better than Fargor, he tmuſt mean the 
gc2d and bad Qualitics incident to Humane 
Nature.” Now . take them either way, and 
his Propoſition is not true. For, Firſt, Peo- 
ple's Miſcarriages are by no means inevitable. 

The Blemiſhes in Condu&, and Charadter, are 
the Conſequences of Choice. The Faults of 
Nature 1 Ii this {ence; A4re none of her Necef- 

fries, 


SC 

ſities, and therefore very capable of Corte&i- 
on. And then, as for the Virtues, and noble 
Qualities, if they are ſometimes Hheighten'd 
above Pradice, where is the harm on't? Ex- 
ample. does not reach up to the'utmoſt extent 
of Power. And therefore if Nature was 
ſhewn to the beſt. Advantage, and. ftretch'd 
to the length, of her Capacity, the Pattern 
might be ſerviceable, and awaken to Induſtry, 
and Imitation. _ OE. 
We are now coming to the Parallel of the 
Expreſſions, and here the Surveyor gives in 4 
Colle&tion of Smt and Prophanencſt, in 
| which he pretends the Poets of Greere ahd 
Rome, are more Licentions than ours. He 
acquaints us beſides, according to his Cuſto- 
mary Flouriſtes, that he has fome hundreds 

of Inſtances in Reſerve. And yet after alt, 


he ” defrres the Reader to take notice, that he di s Survey, . 392. 
Got charge theſe Paſſages as Faillts, or Inmuorg- | 


lities upon the Antients, &%c. How. careful he 
'| is not to fall foul on. Debaathery ? He 
 feerns afraid leſt the Reader, ſhonld miſtake 
him for a Perfor; that lay ender ſome taiht 
Prepoſleſlions of Modeſty.  Y& 7 The Pedan- 
try of Virtue, and the Pretences to Religion 
are uncreditable Qualities, and a Man mah 
clear his Repitation of them as well-as he 
can ! He charges the Licentioufnefs of, the 
Antients with Imthorality. ! By to meats ! 
'Thit would be ſore and Cjrical' thdeed ! He 
underſtands himſelf better thin to range 
Smut, and Profanentefs, under ae 3 
F bf SUC 
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Such a Cenſure would recayl upon himſelf. 
If theſe Practices are Faults, then his whole 
Book 1s little better than a Defence of Lewd- 
neſs, and a Plea for Irreligion. The truth 
of this Imputation, tho a ſevere one, is very 
evident : For having brought ſeveral groſs 
Inſtances of Indecency out of Plautus, he 
juſtifies the Imitation of them ; And roundly 
affirms, That ſince Arntiert, and Modern Poets, 
ought to be govern'd by the ſame Laws, "tis but 
reaſon, that one as well as 'tother, ſhould be -al- 
low'd the benefit of them : That 1s, the benefit 
of Smut and Lewdneſs. Thus the Engliſh 
Dramatiſts axe brought off without the leaſt 
Blemiſh or Blot 1n their Scutcheon. But here's 
more Comfort for them behind ; For he is 
pleas'd to affirm, That if the Paſſages of the 
Antient Poets were compar d with thoſe produced 
by me out of the Moderns, the comparative Rude- 
meſs, and Profaneneſs of the latter would vaniſh. 
And yet he takes particular care to inform the 
Reader, That he does not charge the Antients 
with any Faults, or Immoralities upon this ſcore < 
Adding withall, That the Moderns ought to 
have the Benefit of the ſame Liberty. From 
whence 'tis plain to a Demonſtration, That 
this Author has given the Sage a greater La- 
titude, and prompted them to an Improve- 
ment in Diſtraction. They may, it ſeems, 
lard their Plays thicker with Obſcenities, diſ- 
charge their Oaths faſter, and double their Blaſ- 
phemies. Well ! I perceive Wickedneſs 
would have a glorious time or't under this 
Surveyor !  - - But 


( 107 ) 


Bat is he ſure after all, that the Arntient and 
Modern Poets, as Poets, are to be govern'd by 
the ſame Laws. Is there no difference between 
the Do&rines of Heatheniſm and Chriſtia- 
nity ? Are the Objects of Worſhip the ſame 
in both ? And are Knowledge and Ignorance 
to be treated with the ſame Allowance ? I 
thought the Modern Poets, as well as other 
People, had been under the Juriſdiction of 
God Almighty, and tied up to the Laws of 
the Goſpel. But it ſeems the Stage 15s all Fran- 
chiſes, and Privileg'd Ground : The Muſes 
have a particular Exemption, and the Chri- 
ſtian is diſpenc'd with by the Poet. This is 
the Syrvegor's Reaſoning. However, to give 
him his due, he has formerly been not alto- 
gether of this Opinion. For el{ewhere he 


tells us, That the main buſineſs of a Chorus is 5,rycy.p.168, 
cut off by our Religion, which 1s the reaſon we 269. 


have no Hymns nor Anthems ſung upon the Stage, 
but make uſe of Smutty Songs in ſtead of 
them. I find then by his own Confeſſion, 
that the change of Religion has fome In- 
fluence upon the Stage : This was his former 
Judgment, but he improves þy Writing, and 
his laſt W7z/ muſt ſtand. 

The Surveyor in his Parallel, blackens the 
Antients moſt unmercifully,, and ſwells their 
Charge beyond all Truth and Proportion. 
This is done to make the Moderns look the 
more tolerable, and keep them the better in 
Countenance. But a little Pains will ſerve 
to wipe off moſt of the Spots, and Saf 
oo, om "> » nem 
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Prod } 


them to their Cotplexion. And here I 
can't help obſerving, That let the Aniovs 
be as faulty as may be, the Sur Veyor {hould 
| by no means pretend to diſcover it : For he 
has already fully acquitted . the Greek and 
Roman Dramatiſis of all. Imputations of In- 
decency, and rotndly pronounced, That tho 
the Mizzz were ſcandalouſly Lewd, the Drama 
gry F-2» was not at all. , Byt co return : © 
Before he draws out upon the Old Pocts, 
he endeavours to defend his Ophelin. And 
here he tells us a long Story, how war rantable 
Swe). P-293, ber Love was, How artfully manur'd, and ſtrongly 
294 ford wp; And. by his Deſcription, one 
. would think he was raiſing a Muskmelon. 
But then, as ilt Luck, and The Poet would 
Have it, her Humble Servant Hamlet hillin 
her © Father by miſtake, and counter feiting Mat 
neſs, Tuined all. This Misfortine muſt weeds 
make horrible Convnlſs rons in a Mind ſo tender, 
2nd, as the Sroezor Compliments the Ladies, 
+ + Sex ſo weak Well: Her Father was 
kid, &c. But, what then > Muſt ſhe needs 
Lathent in Smut, and pay her Reſpects in 
Diſtraction ? Are Luſcious Expreſſions the 


ih 206. Natural Effe& of Deep Sorrow, and can't ſhe 
Y SPprar Tender, without being Rotten > 
P. 295. owever, to do the Surveyor right, he has 
produced the Exceptionable Lines, for 'twas 
the Sozg which I complain'd of. And this, 
if youl believe him, is ſo innocent, that 
P. 29; there's zo fear T, offending the Modeſty of the 


och l >} Ex. Im Joy he ſeems to have 
on 


an” TONs 


_ Trig 
loſt the very Nation of Decency. He's 
more to blame for tranſcribing, then Ophelza 
| was for Singing this Ditty, becauſe he wants 

her Madneſs AM his Excuſe. Now 'tis but 
an vntoward Buſineſs, when a Man is the 
worſe for being in hjs Wits. 

But now the Surveyor 15 come to his Diſ- 
ſection of the Old Poets : And here his Read- 
ing upon .-the Body is admirable ; and to 
magnifhe his Skill, he ſpies aut more Diſeaſes 
then e're the Patient died of. He often ar- 
raigns an Innocent Expreſſion, and when-'tis 
not {o, his Paraphraſe- is much groſler than 
the Text. For 'tis generally his way when 
he lights upon a {ore place, to make it much 
worſe for the Dreſſing. However, he ſeems 
to have gotten a very agrceable Subject : For 
bs Ink flows amain, and his Invention grows 
yery copious: He ſeems to Swim at his Eaſe, 
and his Fancy. . plays down. the Stream, 
and tumbles in the Mud, with great Satil- 

He begins with Saphocles's Antigone - This 
Lady he pretends makes ſome Intemperate 
Diſcoveries, and does not keep up to the De- 
cencies of Sex, and Condition. To under- - 
ſtand ſomething of the Fable, this Antigone 
was by King Creon her Unele, ſentenc'd to 
'be ſhut up in- a Cave, and ſtarv'd to death, 
only tor burying her Brother Polynices con- 
trary to the King's Order : She was likewiſe 
contracted to his Son Hemen. Now, tho 
ſhe had ſtood firm againſt the Menaces oft 
Creon, 


Survey, p.390. 
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Creon, and ſhewn her ſelf Brave and good 
Natur'd to an extraordinary pitch ; yet 
when ſhe comes to be led to Execution, her 
Fortitude gives way 4 little to the Tenderneſs 
of her Sex ; {he breaks out into {ſome natu- 
ral Starts of Concern, and according to the 
Cuſtom of that Age, and the Eaſtern Coun- 
treys, * laments her dying young and ſingle. 
But ſhe makes a ſhift to govern her Language, 
and keeps her Paſſion from boiling over. 1 


ſhall tranſcribe his moſt ſerviceable Line, in 
which ſhe Complains of the Diſappointment 


of her Fortune, and that ſhe muſt go off. 
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That is, that ſhe muſt die ſingle, and be 


croſsd in her Love with Hemor : Upon 


whom, tho the Surveyor overlook'd it, *tis 
plain ſhe had ſettled her 4feFron. For when 
Creon threatned to break the Contra&, ſhe 
diſcovers her Regards to Hzemor in a very 
intelligible, tho decent Expreſſion. 


Q glaral aluwy, we 0 dnwica mig. 


His next Inſtanceis Ele&ra, who goes a little 
upon the Complaint of Antigoze. 
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This Lady, we muſt underſtand, had ſeen 
' her Father Murther'd, by her Mother and 
FEgisthus ; She was likewiſe 11l treated in the 
Family, and had no Body to take care of her 
Intereſt, and make good tHe Expectations of 
her Birth : She had none but her Brother 
Oreſtes to depend on, and his long abſence 
made her afraid ſhe was forgotten. In ſhort, 
ſhe was impatient for his return, and ſeems Sphce. £8. 
rather to wiſh for Prote@ion and Revenge, © * ©4#*- 
than a Settlement. And were it otherwile,the 
Expreſſion 1s perfeCtly inoffenſive. And thus 
Sophocles ſtands diſengaged without difficulty ; 
And had the Ereliſh Stage been thus reſerv'd, 
they had ſav'd me the trouble of a whole 
Chapter, 

As for A ſchylus the Surveyor does not ſo 
much as offer at him ; ſo that there's Two of 
the Three Greek Tragedians ſecur'd. But 

Euripides 15 now ſet to the Bar, and ter- 
ribly handled for giving this Line to Po- 
Iyxena when ſhe was going to be ſacrificed. #wre-p.397 


of 
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That is, ſhe was going to die unmarried, 
and without being diſpos'd of according to 
the Privilege of her Condition. This Com- 
plant 1s in the Surveyor's Aggravation very 
unreaſonable, He grows very Tragical upoil 
the occaſion, taxes the Princeſs with [-con- $uvey.p.3o: 
tinence, meanneſs of Spirit, and an inten, :< 

Xe. 


> urip. Hec. Act. 


Furip. P. 135 
14. 
AA. Cantab, 


Thid. p. 20, 
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rate deſire of engaging with the Conquerour 
of her Country, tho at the diſadvantage of 
being his Slave. But this Lady 1s wrong'd 
by the Surveyor, the Caſe 1s miſreported, 
and, as it ſometimes happens, the Indictment 
is ſet forth with a great deal more noiſe than 
Law. Let the Lady ſpeak for her ſelf. Now 
in this very Sceze, ſhe laments the Misfor- 
tunes of her Family ; . and lets us underſtand, 
that her Birth gave her juſt Pretences to be 
difpos'd of to.2 Monarch : But now the 
Ruine of her Country had chang'd the Pro- 
ſpe, and made Marriage her Averſion : She | 


could now expect nothing but that ſome 


little Slave ſhould be forc'd upon her. 
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| And therefore ſhe TOES boldly to the Altar, 


_ congratulates her Murther, and 1s pleas d with 


the-Reſcue of Death : She is glad not to'fur- 
vive her Greatneſs any longer ; and ſays, Life 
1s  over-purchas'd UPON the Terms of Igno- 
 miny. In a word, ſhe 1s ſo far from defer- 
vins the Surveyor's Cenſure, that when ſhe 
comes to the Block, ſhe makes Decency her 
laſt Care, and Expires In the Character of 
her Condition: 
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| Greek, to no purpoſe. 


fo make the General a full Return, amd to 
Piniſh his Ruine. 
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The Surveyor is now for perſecuting her 
Siſter Caſſandra, and one would almoſt think, þ 
that he had, like Juno, a ſpite to the whole y 
Family. 2 


This Lady he blames for being too for- gw». p. 10;, 
ward in diſcovering her Satisfation at the 6, 7- 
News of her Match with Agamemnon ; but, _ 

Firſt, Here is not ſo much as the leaſt 
Exceptionable Expreſſion ; but the Language 
1s inoffenſfive to the moſt exa& Niceneſs : 

And therefore he has blackn'd the Page with 


Secondly, Caſſandra's forwardnels to comply 
proceeded purely from her Revenge. Being 
in a Prophetick Fit, ſhe foreſaw this Match 
would prove fatal to Agamemmon and his. 
whole Family. And tho ſhe knew her ſelf 


was ſhortly to be Murther'd, yet the pro- 
ſpe of revenging her Country, and de- 
ſtroying her greateſt Enemies, made her run 
into Tranſport, and defire hex Mother to 


Congratulate her Happaneſs. 
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And after having enlarg'd upon the Miſ- 

tortunes of the Greeks, and ſhewn how glo- 

noully the Trojans died in the Defence of 

therr Country, ſhe perſwades Hernba not to 

atftict her ſelf; for now, ſays ſhe, I am going 
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But Cs/ſandra, in the Survezor's Opinion, 
ſnould not have been fo forward to ruſh 
upon her own Diſhonour. To clear this, we 
muſt underſtand, that Caſſandra was under ex- 
traordinary Circumſtances : ſhe was poſlefs'd 
both by Apolo,and a veryGoverningPaſhon be- 
fides: Now 'tis no wonder if the Tranſports 
of Prophecy and Revenge, ſhould make her 
a little overlook other Conſtderations. But 
this Reaſon apart, 1t does not appear that 
Cafſandia was forc'd upon any Diſhonourable 
Engagement ; For the Favour of a Prince 
was not, as Talthybizes tells her Mother, un- 
reputable at that time of day. Polygamy was 
then the Praftice of ſeveral Countreys, and 
particularly the Cuſtom of her own, as ap- 
pears from the Diſcourſe between Hermzo, 
and Andromache *. | > 

As for old Hecnuba, I confeſs Emnripedes has 
given her a Luſcious Expreſſion to make her 
intereſt with Agamemmon. But then 1t does 
not come up fo the pitch of Scandal of many 
Pailages of the Engliſh Stage : Tis meer Baſh- 
tulneſs to ſome of their Songs, and Court-ſ 
ſhip : And thus out of Nineteen Plays it 
Emuripides, the Surveyor has made a ſhift to fur: 
niſh one paſlage out of Order. But inſtead 
of producing One out of Nineteen, I could 
7ctnrn him Nineteen out of One, from th 
Moderns, were it convenient. But 


#10 = 


But as the Surzezor reports the Cafe, Euri- 


pides has ſomewhat farther to anſwer for. 


Tis true his Tendernefs 1s fuch that he refu- 


ſes to give in particulars ; but the Reader is 


referred in general to the exceptionable Plays. 
Well : Dolus latet in Generalibus 1s a true fay- 
ing. The Surveyor has hid himſelf in a Fo- | 


\ 


lio, and now 1s ſafe enough : He loves like 77s: £nei.. 


Cacus to make a Smother in his Cave, to con- © 
ceal his foul Play. Indeed I think the Smoke 
1s his beſt Defence, and the finding him out 


the hardeſt part of the Enterprize. To come 


up with him. 
His Inſtance in Hermione and Andromache, Surv. p. 312. 

15altogether ſhort. They clude, tistrue,a little — = 

too warmly for their Quality, if we Breed 

them by our own Times ; but nothing foul 

or diſorderly paſſes between them : And as 

tor Creuſa, his quarrel with her is nothing but 

111-will : For ſhe does not 1n the leaſt run her 

ſelf a ground in her Story, bat relates her 7. p. 317, 


Misfortune with great reſervedneſs. Neither 333) 33+ 


does her Son Jox put any uncivil Queſtion 


to her. His Modeſty is very defenſible, if 


not his Manners : Tho' even in this latter re- 
ſpect the young People upon the Stage are 
now more free with their Parents than this 
comes to. And laſtly, EleFra 1s innocent of 
the Accuſation- he brings againſt her. "Tis 
true, ſhe encourages Oreſtes to kill his Mother, 
but then ſhe: ſtands clear of Indecency, and 
ſays nothing in that reſpeft, misbecoming 
her Character : $So far from that, that ſhe 

3 won t 


( 116 ) 


won't ſo much as mention the Debaucheries of 
tg yſtus; no not when ſhe was recounting 
his other Villanies, and triumphing 1n his | 
being Diſpatch'd. She runs over his guilt 
in Murther and Injuſtice, but ' when 
ſhe came to his Lewdneſs, ſhe .cuts off her 
Story, and declares it, no fit Subject tor a 
ſingle Lady. 


? A J 9 Az A 3 
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The Greeks being now diſmiſs'd, Sereca 

Surv. p. 314. COMES On for another Hearing. And Phedra 
in FHppolitus 1s pitch'd upon for a Character 

— _ of Misbehaviour : But the Surveyor knows ] 
Fm, v.25. Excepted againſt her Management my iclf ; 
And cenſured the freedom of her Diſcovery, 

_ only with this abatement, that her Language 

; was nonder Diſcipline : And that the latter 
part of my aſſertion was no leſs true than the 

former, will eaſily be underſtood by any one 

that reads the Poet in himſelf, and not in 

the Surveyors Paraphraſe. But 1t ſeems the 

Nurſe runs overt in her Expreſtion, and does 

Survey. p.317. not ſuit her Language to her Advice; And 
- here the force of the Charge lies all in one 
Word, (tor the reſt is only for ſhow; ) In 
an afiſwer to which, we may obſerve that 
Words don't always keep cloſe to their firſt 
Signification 4 but grow ſometimes the worſe 
tor the wearing: And that the Old Romans 
had an Idea diffexent from the Syrvezor's, in the 
| Expreſ- 
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Expreſſion under debate, appears ſufficiently 

from St. Fizeroms Epiſtles, who uſes it with- 
TI obſerv'd that we had no Courting in Se- #77 © 

eca, EXCept in the Hercules Furens, where the rw, p. 25. 

Tyrant Lycus addreſles Megara very briefly, 

and in modeſt remote Language. This the 

Surveyor does not deny ; but then he pre- 

tends to give an Inſtance of Lycus's Misbe- 

haviour to Aphitrio, I ſhall tranſcribe his 

Quotation for the Readex. 


Jour dediſii conjugem rea dabis. 

Et te Magiſtro non novum hoc difcet Nurus, Here. Fur, 
Etiam wviro probante meliorem ſequi 

Sn copulari pertinax tedis neeat, 

Vel ex coatta nobilem partum feram. 


Now am I at a loſs to what purpoſe theſe 
fine Verſes were cited. It muſt be for the 
Learning in the Language. Yes: He may 
poſibly, like ſome Patients, fancy the Phy- 


fick Works much the better, for the Lati» in 


the Bill. | 
But he gocs on with wonderful Courage, 
as if he was reſolv'd to {wagger the Reader 
out of ſome part of his Sences : If theſe 4l- 
lowances, ſays he, may be made, (meaning for the 
laſt Citation) [le engage to prove, there never gy.y, p. 9, 
was an immodeſt thing ſaid upon the Engliſh | 
Stage. Certainly this Author has a Taft pe- 
culiar to himſelf ! One would think he fhould 
be better Read in Smt; by his, Tatent in, 
Pe OTE Ren "T4 "Witting 
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Writing if. Tm afraid this Ignorance 1s all 
affefted : And that he has gotten the trick of 


ſhrinking up his Underſtanding, as they ſay 


ſome Beggars do their Arms upon occaſton. 
He tells me, 1 forgot the ſhameful ſolicitations 
which Phrzdra usd to corrupt Rippolytus. 
He knows I took notice of Phredra's Irregu- 
lar Freedoms, but then, tho her Solicitations 
are ſhaeful, they are not Smutty. He would 
perſwade the Reader, that Semeca's Agamemnon 
15 ſtock'd with Curiofittes of this kind. 
And yet there is but one Line which looks 
the leaſt that way : and that 1s Clytemmeſira's 
Reproach to Eey/tws, in which ſhe tells him, 
That his Lewdneſs was the only Proof of 
his Manhood. 


Puem venere tantum ſceimmns ulicita virum. 


Now this Rebuke is ſo comparatively Ci- 
vil, that were it in ſome of our Plays, the 
Modeſty of it would almoſt put it out of 
Countenance, and kill the Expreſſion. 

The Sxrveye; has hitherto fonnd but 
fmall Returns from his Enquiry. He has 
rang'd over a great deal of Ground, and 
Quarter'd the Fields of Greece and Italy. Bnt 
all this Queſting has ſprung but very little 
Came. However, he ſeems extreamly buſie, 
and by his motion would make you believe 
every Butterfly was worth the ſett:7g. Who- 
ever, ſays he, conſults the Paſſages amiſs in SO= 
phocles or Euripides, or Cenfares wikh the Al- 
Ln nt Iowances 


( 1t9') 
lowances made to Seneca, will find the moſt ex+» 
ceptionable Paſſages 112 onr Poets, whether | omick 
or Tragick, wery excuſable upon a fair Con- 
ſtrucFion. mm : 
The - Moderrs compar'd with the Greek Tra- 
gedians and Seneca, in Point of Decency, 
and Sobriety of -Language ! He may almoſt 
as well compare Ariſtophanes with Terence, 
and the Sixth ed of Virgil, with the Sixth 
Satyr of Juvenal. The Moderns ! who not 
only glance, but dwell upon an ill -Subjet, 
bandy it between the two Sexes, and keep it 
up to ſhew their Skill in the Exerciſe. Yes: 
They love to flouriſh upon Lewdnels, to &- 
freſh it with Repetition ; and beat it out into 
Length and Circumſtances. Sometimes to 
diſtinguiſh a foul Thought, they deliver it 
in Scripture Phraſe, and ſet it in Gold to make 
it ſparkle the better. In ſhort, they omit 


nothing to explain the Myſtery, and culti- | 


vate the Intereſt of Debauchery : Nothing 
that may fortifie the Poiſon, and make it 
more Poinant and Palatable. To lay their 
Diforders before the Reader, were the Sight 
proper, would ſwell into a Book, and be a 
tedious Undertaking. *Twould be Infamy of 
Bulk, and Voluminous Diſtraction ; not to 
be ſcan'd by the Line, but weigh'd by the 
Pound. Such Plays are much more fit for 
the Solemnities of Flora and Ceres, than the 
Entertainments cf thoſe who are Baptiz'd. 
'Tis almoſt pity they han't a ietof Pantomines 
to do juſtice to the Subject, and Dance up to the 
Spirit of the Dzalogze, 4 ” The 
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Survy,p 3 327, The Surveyor pleads for a Diſtintion between 
ſe the private Sentiments of the Man, and the pub- 
lick ones of the Poet, and that the Liberties of a 
CharaFer ought not to be laid to the Charge of the 
Dramatiſts that repreſents them. This Author 
muſt think his pleaſure, but Quintilian was 
of another mind ; who kts us know, that 
| Aﬀrammus, 4 Vitious Comick Poet, diſcoverd 
* Morcsſuos faſ- h1S Practice in his Plays. © Indeed nothing 
_— '_ 1s more natural than for a Man's Fancy to 
0D. 1. ' flow into his Ink, and when he can, to 
make his Buſineſs his Diverſion. Farther : 
A Poet that writes looſely can never be ex- 
_ cusd, for this is done either out of Inclina- 
tion, or Intereſt: If the firſt, he's a Perſon 
of no Sobriety, if the ſecond, of no, Con- 
Defence, p. 10, {cience : As for the Plea from the Nature and 
mT” | PFaoriety of Charadters, "tis anſwer'd already 
In my Defence, but the Surveyor was reſoly* d 

to jog on, and overlook it. 
The 5 -ov0r 11 his Examination of Plan- 
#4, ſays, I may bluſh for my Defence of this 
Poet, for alllewane his Cenſurable Paſſages 
Szrw. P. 328. are very moderate, as the World goes, and 
that ſeveral of our | rele Plays ſhall far outdo all 
this put together. " Now tho this may be true 
19 the compaſs he has given it, yet 'tis much 
more than I aftirm'd: "But this Author, ' ac- 
cording to his cuſtom, has extended my Afſ- 
ſertion to the whole Works of Plantus, which 
relates only to the Misbehaviour of Women. 
And in this ſence of the Compariſon, I ſtill 
_ RT; RE 2 in "IN of the Point 


ore 


View, p. 16, 
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appeal to the Old Batchelour, the Soldier's For- MF 

txne, and ſeveral other Emgliſh Plays. 
The Surveyor opens the Caſe farther againſt Sv: Þ-329, 

| Plantus, and prefles the Particulars of the *** 

Charge. And firſt his Amphitrno 1s loaded 

with a heavy Accuſation. But the beſt on't 

is, here's a miſtake of the Per/ſoz, which 1s 

enough in all Conſcience to quaſh the In- 

dictment. That Rankneſs of Language which 

the Surveyor charges upon Plantxs, 1s all [- 

terpolation, and belongs to another Author. 

Now as the Poet has no reaſon to anſwer 

for what does not belong to him, ſo theſe 

ungemine Additions were particularly except- 

ed by me, My Adverſary, if he writes a- pew, p. 18. 

wake, muſt needs know theſe decent Quota- 

tions were nothing to his purpoſe. But poſ- 

fibly the Noſegay was made up, for a Curio- 

ſity to the Reader, and to oblige his own -Y 

Smelling : And to make Plautzs amends for 

giving him more then his due, he's refolv'd 

to take ſomething from him : For at the lat- 

ter end of Amphytrio, he ſhides away the 

word facere, * which quite alters the fence, yy. -: nwcas 

and makes Compliance ſound up to obſcenity. ef facere. 

But this is no wonder, for I obſerve the Sur- _ 5 i 

zezor 1s mightily light-finger'd this way, and | 

generally ſteals off the Modeſty of an Au- j 

thor. And to aggravate the Theft, the Mo- - 

tive is more Malice, than Neceſlity : For he 

does not filch, to make uſe of his Neighbours 

Goods, but to deſtroy them. mT” 


His 
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* Mew, p. 16. 


__ Sww: D. 738. 
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His Objection againſt the Morality of the 
Dialogue between Demranetws and Arg yrippus 
itt the Aſinaria, 1s out of the Queſtion : 1 
warranted no farther than the Expreſſzor, nor 
that neither, but with reference to the Mo- 
—_— - 
His next Inſtance is in the Grrenlio, where 
Phedromus and Planeſium (alute each other 
too eagerly : It may beſo ; But then we may 


_ obſerve, they had not ſeen one another for 


ſome time, and the Viſit was made with dit- 
ficulty : And under ſuch Circumftances, had 
they been both of the ſame Sex, they might 
have diſcoverd ſome Aﬀection extraordinary. 
However he can't ſay the Expreſiion is foul, 
and if it was, tis a Slave that ſpeaks it, and 
ſo nothing to his purpoſe. 

To ſhew the Comparative Modeſty of 
Plantys, © T took notice, that the Slaves and 
* Pandars who had the greateſt Liberty, ſel- 
* dom play'd their Gambols before Women: 
* that there are, as I remember, but four In- 
* ſtances to the contrary ;. and that even there, 
* theWomen theſe Men diſcourſe with,areTwo 
* of them Slaves, and the thixd a Wench. 

Here he 7s ſorry for my want of: Memory, but 
I have much more reafon to condole with 
him for the loſs of his own. For Olympic, 
upon whom he would make his Advantage, 
will do him no ſervice, the Liberties of this 
Slave in the Caſina are expreſly barred both 
by Name and Play, and ftand firſt in the Eiſt 
of th? Exception. 1 grant Cleoſtrata urges 

| —— Olympiu 


TS Ep OP 


4 


ward PBueſtion to her. 'T1s this, | | 


Olya1pio to tell the Story, but then tho the 7, p. 19. 
Drift of her Faticy may be amiſs, the Com- 

plexion of her Language is bright, unleſs in 

one Line, which, it not interpreted to 

her lsnorance, 15 NO MOre then a double Ex- Stervey,P 3374 
tendre. Artemona's Allegory in the Aſnaria 


is ſomewhat leſs offenſive than this, tho 


none of the moſt reſerv'd. Thus he has 

made a ſhift to muſter up two exceptionable 
Sentences of Women of ſome Conſideration 

in Plautzs. But alaſs! What are theſe to the 

repeated and Luſcious Freedoms of Elvira, 5paniſtFrier. 
of the Ladies in the Conntry Wife, of Belinda, 94 Batch. 
and Lady Plyant, of Narciſſa, and Lady ro 
Dance. Not to mention a great many others. So/diers Fortune. 
Here the Weeds are extreamly rank, and 

thick ſet : And were they worth the gather- 

ing, the Reader might be plentifully furnifh'd 

tor a little pains. 


The Surveyor has ſomething farther with : 
Artemona, and pretends her Frankneſs gave ber | F 
Slave Pataſitus the boldneſs to put a very anto- 


Poſſis fe forte accubantem tuum wvirum con> 
= EXE, OD , 

Cir corona amplexum amicam ft videas cog- 
— noſcere? 
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_ Of theſe Lines he gives a foul and miſtaken 
Tranſlation, and which 1s clearly confuted 
both by the Text and Notes. Every body 
knows Beds and Garlards were for Eating _ 
ce: abs 
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Publick Entertainment. And then Gremiq 
Jacuit nova nupta mariti was uſual enough : 
This was ſomewhat of the Caſe of the Huſ- 
band Demenetys, who was diſcover'd at Sup- 
per with his Son, and his Wench. And 
that the Appearance was fair, is evident 
from the Slaves Advice to his Miſtreſs : He 
deſires her to ſtay a little for Information 
about their Behaviour : 


Paras : Hem tibi Hominem : Art. peri ! 
Par. pauliſper mane. 
Aucupemns ex inſedijs clanculum quam rem 

gerint. 


And upon the immediate progreſs of the 
Story, the old Man, the young one, and 
the Woman, Drink, and Diſcourſe all to- 
_ gether. 

I obſerv'd farther to the Advantage of 
Plautzs,That © his Men who talk intemperate- 
*ly are generally Slaves, adding, that 
* I thought Dordalus the Pander, and Ly/- 
© feles a young Gentleman, were the only 
* exception : And this latter was only guilty 
* of one over airy Expreſſion. But it ſeems 
the Surveyor 1s {ſomewhat ſharper at theſe En- 
quiries, and after his rummaging over 20 Co- 
medies has catched PeripleFimines tripping in 
one Word; and that too uſed by way of 
reproof. Now, that the Expreſfion, tho out 
of order, is not ſo groſs as he would repre- 
jent it, appears from Lambir's Note upon the. 
m [fy Epilogue. 


( 125 ) 
Epilogue to the Captivi - And from Chremes's 
Reprimand of Cl:tipho in Terence, * To con- * Heawon. 48. 


clude this Matter, what Periple@imenes ſpeaks, 3:5: 3: 54: 


the Hoſteſs 1n Bartholomew Fair AFs, Es Lee 


that, I take it, is ſomewhat more foul, and 
expreſlive. 

Once more and Plantus 1s diſmiſsd. I at- 
firm'd, that this Poets Prologues and Epplogues y; riews w-29: 
were inoffenſive. This the "ion confeſlcs 
is a great Point, but ſeems to think it cann't 
be carried. But here the Reader may pleaſe $,...p. 340. 
to obſerve, that the Diſpute turns only upon 
Indecency of Language, for I never intended 
to vouch the Doctrine, and Morals of Plau- 
tus : And thus the Epilogue i in the Aſmnarta 15 
nothing to the Surveyor's _y being per- 


tectly ca 7 in the Expre on. As for the E- Swuer, p:34- 


pilogue of the Captivz 'tis all in Defence of 
Virtne, as well as the Play; And the AGorsp . 
urge their Modeſty, as an " Aran for Fa- 
vour to the Azdience. Tis true they plead 
their Merit in one ungovern'd Expreffion ; 
to which, in the Caſe of Periple@imenes, 1 
have ſpoken already. His remaining Ob- $urv. p. 343. 
jection is againſt the Epzlogue 1n the Caſora. 
And here I grant the Principle is ill enough, 
but that is foreign to the Queſtion. But for 
any other Objedtion, I can't perceive the 
{ſtrength of 1t. For, as to the laſt Line, upon 
which I ſuppoſe he founds himſelf, this Sen- 
tence ſeems rather to contain an ill Wiſh ,and 
a Menace of Diſappointment, than any thing : 
elſe. * Beſides z As to Debauch't Principle, OO 
the ® 


] (0k) 
the Prelogue to the Plot and no Plot. is as bad 


as 'tis poſſible , and over and above much 
more {candalous in Language, than the Eps- 


| logue to Plautis's Caſina ;, In which the Diſad- 


* See View, 
P13. 


a2, Þ 344: 


vantage is ſhaded, and the Expreſſion made 


more remote. _ 
And can the Szrveyor now find in his heart 


to compare the Prologues and Epilognues of 


Plautns with thoſe of the Moderns 2 * Is the 
Decency and Complexion the ſame in both ? 


A Man muſt have a great Command of his 
Blood, to afhirm this without Bluſhing ; And. 
be almoſt as much a Maſter of his Face, as 


he is of his Conſcience. 
As for Terence, he 1s {o Staunch and Regu- 


lar, that there's no medling with him : No, 


The S$vrvezor does not think fit to attack this 
Poet ; but leaves him as a ſtanding Reproach 
UPON the Enelifh Stage. 
I muſt now follow him 1n his Remarks 
upon the Chapter of the Abuſe of the Clergy. 
And here his Spleen againſt the Church dit- 


orders him extreamly, and indeed almoſt 


View, P 127 


throws him into Fits. He would gladly ſay 
ſomething to purpoſe againſt the Clergy, but 
the Subje& fails him. This makes him rail 
moſt unmercitully ; for Spight and Impo- 


tence together are generally very Clamorous 


and Impertinent. OT 
To ſhew the unreaſonableneſs of the Stage- 
Scurrilities upon the Clergy, I endeavour'd to 
make out the Right this Order had to Regard, 
and fair Uage. 
Firſt, 


GwO2. | pang 4 ET VM 


327 } 
Firſt, Becauſe of their Relation to the 


Deity, © where I obſery'd that Chriſtian Prieſts 


* are the Principal Miniſters of God's ng: 
* dom : They Repreſent his Perſon, Publil 
< kis Law, Paſs his Pardons, and Prelide 1n 
© his Worſhip. 

I thought theſe things had been ſo plain 
that they needed no confirmation, but fince 
the Syrvczor conteſts the Point, I ſhall briefly 


make it good. Now, I defire to know of 


the Surveyor, what it is to Repreſent another? 
is it not to be his Agent, and to Manage his 
Aﬀairs by vertue of his Authority 2 And 


| does not the Prieſt Seal Covenants in God's 
Name ? Does he not Baptize by Commiſhion, 5: Marb. 28. 
and Exerciſe part of that Power which our ” 
Saviour had upon Earth ? The Sarveyor's Ob- s: Job. fe. 
jetion upon this Head is amazingly ridieu- *'* 


lous : For by his reaſoning no Man can Re- 
preſent the Perſon of God, without being poſ- 


ſeſſed of the Divine Attributes, and able to ſu- 5wwu;y p. 346, 
ſtain the Figure of Ommipotence. AS much as 347- 


to ſay, That a Prince can't ſend another as 
his Ambaſladoar, unleſs his Perſon, Prero- 


_ gative and Appearance, 1s equal to his own. 


And therefore if the Ambaſladour falls ſhort 
of his Maſter in the Advantages of Body, or 
Mind, in the Extent of his Dominions, or 
the Magnificence of his Retinue ; If an 

thing of this happens, let the Credentials be 
what they will, the Characters it ſeems ſinks, 
and the Repreſentation becomes impoſflible. 


This is ſtrong Reaſoning, I confeſs, for it al- 
moſt 
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moſt argues the World in Pieces. At this 
Tate Princes muſt Travel to keep the Peace, 
and Tranſa& all their Matters by Interview, 
and Perſonal Viſit : For a Plenipotentiary 1s a 
dangerous thing : They can't prefer a Subject 

to an Embaſſy, without communicating their 
Royalty, and making an Equal to themſelves. 
And thus the Syrveyor has gone a great way to- 
wards breaking the Correſpondence of Chriſter- 
dom. Farther, I thought the Surveyor would have 
allow'd Angels, at leaſt, for their Name ſake, 

to have Repreſented God almighty : But by 
this Reaſoning Michael himſelf is ſtruck out 

of Capacity, and the higheſt Order of Spirits 
unqualifed for the Office : For no Created 
Being has any of the Dzvime Attributes, nor 

_ which 1s more, can have them. 

S»rvez,p.347 He ſays the Regards that I inſiſt on for the 
on. Prieſthood, belongs to the Crovernours of the 
Church. Now, tho he mayn't know it, Prieſts 

are Governours, within their Precinct ; They 
have Regimen Animarum,the Guidance of Souls, 

and the Concerns of Eternity in their Care, 
and that one would think were none of the 
leaſt Intereſt of the Pariſh. I grant Theatrune 

1s a hard Word to conſtrue, but I fancied 
the Surveyor might have known the Erghſh of 
ReFor well enough. By this time, 1 hope, 
the Repreſentation miay be allow'd. But then 

as to the Authority of publ:ſh:7g the Laws of 
God, paſſing his Pardons, and preſiding in his 
Worſhip, theſe Privileges, he ſays, were pecu- 
38", P-348. liar to the Apoſtles; But his Affirmation a- 
part, 
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.. cn 
part, the Holy Scriptures teach us, That the 
People are to ſeek the Law at the ov Mouth, 
for he is the Meſſenger of the Lord of Hoſts, Ms: 2. 7: 
| "And the Church of Eregland in her Form of ©" 7” 
 Ordination gives the Prieſt Authority to preach 
the Word of God, and to Miniſter the Holy $4- 
craments; And which in her Articles ſhe de- Sr. Joh. 26. 
nies to belong to the Supream Civil Power : **© #3: 
And as for the Power of Paſſzng Pardons, and 
| giving Abſolution, *tis founded upon that 
Solemn Commiſhon given by our Saviour. 
As my Father hath ſent me, even ſo ſend I you, 
| whoſeſoever ſins ye remit, they are remitted unto 
them, and whoſeſoever ſins ye retain, they are re- 
tain'd. And can any one imagine that Words 
ſo plain in the Expreſſion, and fo ſolemn in 
the Occaſion, are void of Weight and Sig- 
nification 2 Not to mention the right they 
imply of Admitting into the Church, and 
Excluding from it ; Not to mention this, 
they muſt amount to this Meaning at the 
loweſt, That thoſe who neglect this Ordinance 
of God, and refuſe to apply for Abſolution to 
Perſons thus Authoriz'd,ſhan't have their Sins 
forgiven, tho otherwiſe not unqualified. 
And thus, to put a reſembling Caſe, a Ma- 
lefactor can't have the benefit of the Prince's 
Pardon unleſs it paſles the Seals, and runs 
through the Forms of Law. And that this 
| Power was not peculiar to the Apoſtles, but 
deſign'd for a ſtanding Advantage, and ſettled 
upon the Succeſſions of the Hierarchy ; is 
| Plain by the Doctrine, and practice of our 
K OWN 
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own Church : For at the Ordination of: 
Prieſts the Authority of Remritting and Re- 


taining Sin, 1s confer'd in the ſame VWords, 
Whoſeſoever Sins ye remit, &*#c. And in the 
Othce for the /:ftation for the Sick, the Prieſt 
making expreſs mention of his Atherity from 


our Saviour, abſolves the Penitent from all 


his Sins, in the Name of the Father, the Son, 


and the Holy Ghoſt. 


And as this Authority of the Prieſt is thus 
fully maintain'd by the Church, ſo 'tis no leſs 
acknowledg'd by the State : For the Book of 
Common Prayer, with the Form of Ordination, 
ec. ſtands npoen a bottom of Law, and 
has Two AFs of Parliament to defend it. For 


tho the Spiritual Privileges of the Prieſthood 
are independent of the Civil Magiſtrate, yet 


the Statutes above-mention'd imply anAflent to 
the Charter deliverd by our Saviour, and 
are a fair Acknowledgment of the Power. 
And thus, the Swroeyor, to make a Blow at 
the Clergy, has charg'd through Goſpel and 
Law, contradi&ted the Bible and the Statute- 
Book, and fallen foul upon the Higheſt Au- 
thority both in Charch and State. 

But ſtill he queſtions, whether the Commiſſion 
of every Chriſtian Prieſt be of equal extent 


and validity with that of the Apoſtles. I grant: } 


the firſt part of his Propoſition : That the 
Apoſtles had peculiar Advantages in their 


Authority, and that their Juriſdiction was. 


larger than that of ſucceeding Prieſts, or 
Biſhops either, 1s not denied. But- tho their 


Com- 


| ( 131) 

Commrſſion was larger, 'twas not more valid 
than that of the preſent Prieſthood. For 
this ſtands upon the Authority of the New 
Teſtament, upon the Credit of tindoubted 
Sticcefſion, and the known Pradtice of Chri- 
ſtendom for almoſt Seventeen hundred years 
together. VVhat, tho they are not call 'd im- 


| nediately by God himfelf, nor endued with Su- 1vig. 


pernatural and Miraculous Faculties, does this 
affect the Credibility of their Credemtials 2 1 
ſuppoſe Princes are the Miniſters of God 
and deputed to' Govern under him ; And 
muſt the Proof 'of their Commiſſion depend 
upon Mrracles and 7mmediate Deſignation ? 
Muſt they be proclaim'd from the Clouds, 
and Anointed by an Angel from Heaven ? 
And are not their Subjects to own them till 
they can make out their Title by Superna- 
tural Evidence ; by the Gift of Tongues, 
and raiſing the Dead 2 The abſurdity of 
theſe Conſequences may inform the Srroeyor, 
that there's no need of a Miraculous Credern- 
zal to prove a Delegation from Heaven. 
The Surveyor in ſtating the Difference be- 
tween the Ordinary Prieſts, and the 4poſiles, 
makes ſeveral Miſtakes : And were he in the 
right, the Diſpute 1s foreign to the Contro- 
Fverſy. He affirms the Apoſtles DoGrine had 


the Works that they did : Yes : They had more- 
over the Completion of Prophecies, and 
he Agreement of the Old Teſtament ; And 
theſe Corroborating Circumſtances, were ex- 

2 nr 


0 other Evidence than their own Affirmation and 09, P-349- 


treamly conſiderable. He goes on, and al- 


P. 349, 350 
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ledges in abatement of the preſent Prieſt- 
hood, That Perſons of this Order have 20 
vatural Gifts Check other Mex, to warrant a 
Pretence to an extraordinary Miſſion. Is the 
Bounty of God then confin'd to Privileges 
of Nature ? Or, Is he not at liberty to chuſe 
what Officers he pleaſes ? I conceive the Sur- 
veyor won't deny this. Had the Apoſtles 


then any of theſe Advantages above 0- 


thers ? ſo far from that, that they ſeem ra- 
ther to fall ſhort of the common Standard. 
Their Apprehenſions at firſt were very hea- 
vy, and their Reaſon check'd by a low Edu- 
cation. And which is more, they were ra- 
ther choſen for theſe Diſadvantages : For this 
made their Do&rine the more unqueſtion- 
able, and the Evidence of their Inſpiration 
the greater. To fee ſuch unpromiſing Per- 


ſons fo Wiſe in their Diſcourſe, fo VWon- 


derful in their A&ions, and ſo Unuſual in 


' their Succeſs, muſt needs convince the World 


that God was with them. And thus the Sur- 
veyor's Aſlertion is falſe both in Fa&, and 


Reaſoning. 


Moral Elſays, 
Office Crap 


_ His ſaying, That this Commiſhon of the 
Apoſtles and their Succeſlors, expir'd upon 
the Converſion of Princes to Chriſtianity, 
1s 4a great miſtake : The Church is {till Inde- 
pendent, her Authority unalterable, neither 
1s ſhe in Things purely Spiritual, ſubordzzate 
to the Civil Power. This Truth I have elle- 
where proyed at large, and thither I reter the 
Reader, - Tis 
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The Surveyor in ſpeaking to the Importance 
of the Priefts Ofgce, would not allow him to 
preſide any more in Gods Worſhip, than a Clerk 
in Parliament preſides over the Houſe, becauſe be $urvcy.p.352. 
reads the Bills, and Petitions tothem. It ſeems. 
then the Relation of the Prieſt, and the 
Congregation, 1s the ſame with that of the 
Clerk to the Parliament. What would this 
Author be at ? Does he mean, that when 
the Prieſt reads the Bible, the People may 
Debate whether it ſhall paſs or not, and di- 
vide into Nas and Noes, about ſaving Aer 
to the Lord's Prayer. One would think by 
his worthy ſimilitude, that the People went 
to Church to be Worſhip'd, and that the 
Liturgie was only a Parcel of Humble Peti- 
tions put up to the Pariſh. 
The Suraeyor is extreamly deſirous to have Survey. p.356. 
a Religious Character expos'd on the Stage 5 n,fue, from 
But againſt this Liberty, I have given my p. 66, to p.86. 
Reaſons at large; which when the Surveyor y;., x 
has replied to, he may poſlibly hear farther 
from me. | | 
My Adverfary is now upon arguing againſt 
_ thePlea of Preſcription, and would gladly make 
out, that the Heathen Stage has Treated the 
Prieſts as Coarſly as the Chriſtian, And 
| here Eſchylzs is as ſurly as before, and won't 
ſo much as appear in the Cauſe. However, 
Sophocles Jay in his way, and in he muſt 
come ; But then this Poet by . his Air and 
Heavineſs, looks more like a Priſoner than a 
Witneſs ; Well ! We muſt hear his Depolt 
| 'K1 tions 


Ajax. Flag. 
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tions in his Ajax Fagelifer, What then 15 to | 
be done here? Does the Poet bait a Prieſt 


like the Relapſe ? By no means, , Does he 
Repreſent a Prieſt in his Play ? Not that nei- 
ther. Then I ſuppoſe he ſpoke 11] of him be- 
hind his Back ? I confeſs that was not as1t 
ſhould be. The beſt on't -is,, the Miſchief 
lies in a little compaſs : 'Tis allin a Line or | 
two at the end of the Play : Here the Chorxs, 
in regard of the ſurprizing Events they had 
obfery* dl jare | Pleas d to ſay, That: ſeeing," was 
Beljeving, nd that nere a Diviner conld fell 


before-hand, how matters would | $0. ; 
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Wow if this Inſtance muſt have. an an- 


ſwer, I reply ; That Prophets or Diviners 


held' a very ſmall Proportion .to the reſt of 
the Prieſts, ſo that the Cenſure, tho gentle, 
falls only on the Skirts of the Profeſſion. 
But then to go even thus far, looks like 
{training upon Sophocles. _ For the natural 
meaning of the Moral ſcems to be thus; 
* That Humane Foreſight is ſhort, and the 
* Future impenetrable ; and therefore People 
© ought to Guard accordingly upon the Pre- 
: ſort. But I'm afraid I have been too long 


_ upon this Matter, and ſo have uſed the Reader 


a great deal worſe, than  Sophocles did the 
Prophet. Fm 
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His next Inſtance in Focaſta, 15 obviated, Survey.p.358. 


and anſwer'd.; and ſo- is that following in 
Creon ; who is declar'd by the Chorus to be 
puniſh'd for his Haughtineſs and Impicty. 
However, for once, let's ſee what the Sur- 
weyor will make out of Creoz. Now this 
Prince being diſſatisfied with Tirefas's Diſ- 
covery in Divination, makes this angry Re- 
flection ; 


10 paving 3 1 Y WAdp wer 1 &. 


_ That 15, Your Ar are all a Covetous ſort 
#f People. Now , tho the Regard which 
Creon Nd Tireſias in the preceding Line, 


' View, P. 39, 
YI. 


Sophoc. Antig, 


& w 
calls for a ſoft Conſtruction, yet the Gar "Ov Bina 


weyor gives the Text 2 Mobbiſh Turn, and : 
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fiſts in ſome of his own 11! Language be- 7 4116r x$t0 6s, 


ſides : In his Verſion it ſtands thus. They 
were all a Pack, of Mercenary Corrupt Fellows. 
This, it ſeems, iS the Engliſh of O! Adp3u29 wv, 
At this rate, if he were to Turn St. Paul's 
Citation from Aratus, the Tranſlation of 
Ti ,29 5 1G town, would run thus : 


| Mankind are a Pack, of Fellows of Heavenly 
Extra#ion. 
| We ſee what tean Evidence Sophocles 
proves, tho' under the Survezor's Manage- 
ment : I hope I have made him ſpeak a little 
fuller on the other fide ; 

His fir(t Teſtimony from Enriggdis: is le- 


velled only againſt Soothfaying and Divina- 


tion, | 


K 4 Te 
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" View, P. 120. 
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And yet even here he over-tranſlates tf 
* 4sin-gle. Original * , ſpoils the Breeding of the Chi- 


- row raſcaly Tater, and makes Generals rail like Car- 


Race, Surv. 


men. 


my And in the ſame Play he Tranſlates 4-3 


Fellow, and makes the beſt Word in the 
Greek, the worſt in the Emel:iſp. Farther, 
we may take notice, that theſe warm Ex- 
preſſhons were ſpoken againſt Calchas the 
Augur :. And tho one of them was deliver'd 


—iracundss, by Achilles, who was all Paſſion and Vio- | 


incxerabils 


acer, jura ne- 1Ence, yet 'twas in. the abſence of the Per- 
gat jib; nats, fon Cenſurd. And as for Calchas, his In- 
ws.” tereſt is great, and his Figure creditable in 
Hor at. de Art. the P lay A. U | | : 
I His Inſtance in Perthers, and likewiſe what 
in 4ulia 0.4. he offers from Sexeca, is anſwer'd in the | 
& alib, View, where the Reader may fee an over- 
F192, P: 729, ballance of Evidence for the other ſide: 
| But we muſt leave the Prieſts, and go on 
to the Gods their Maſters : Now theſe the. 
Surve),P-369. Surveyor pretends were uſed with great Free- 
dom by the Amntients. —. 
He begins with Sophoctes, and objefts the 
Rants, of Ajax, Creon, and PhiloFetes, but 
, Here his Charge is ſomewhat inhumane. 
Theſe Characters have ſmarted ſeverely for 


Fiew, p. 88, their Impiety : Now Perſons that have ſut- 


99, 93 fer'd the Law, ſhould not be reproach'd 
with their Crimes: And therefore 1n __ 
EE IETY TTY TI + "6 
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land they ſay when a Man is Hanged, he's 
Juſtified. But the Surveyor wants time for a 
Collettion out of this Poet : Not unlikely : | 
People that have nothing to pay, ate gene- gre. » 36, 
rally in Haſte. eg 
* Euripides 15 once more {ummon'd :: Now 
- this Poet, I granted, had ſome Profane Paſ- 
ſages uncorrected : And 'tis well my Coneeſ- 
fion was thus frank, for I perceive the Sur- 
veyor can hardly prove it : However his Per- | 
formance muſt be Examin'd. - 
His firſt Citation from the Hecrba is the 
beſt. But here he loſes. more in his: Skill, 
than he gains in his Luck. For he quite mi- 
ſtakes the meaning of part of Tuthybinss 
Expoſtulation ; ” 


View, Pp. 94. 
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Which he thus Tranflates. O Fupzter ! | 
What ſhall IT ſay? ſhould Mankind adareſs gwry.p. ;6r. 
themſelves fo yours e&c, Whereas it ſhould 
have been rendred thus. O Jupiter :! [I'm at 
a ftand whether Humane Afﬀairs are part of your 
Adminiſtration, or not,' &c. But I ſhall por- 
ſne the Advantage no farther. This tnight 
be a Piece of Honeſt Ignorante for onght1 
know : And no Man can Play more then he 
ſees. But then he ſhould be a little cautious 
not to venture out of his depth, till he cath 
SWIM better : 


Polyn- 
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Polymneſtor in this Tragedy is another In- 
ſtance how far the Surveyor 1s to be truſted. 
'The Words muſt be tranſcrib'd ;. in which 
this Prince Complains of the uncertainty of 
Proſperity, and the ſuddain Turns | of 

Fate; - Ln, 
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- Tet's now fee what Erelifh the Surveyor 
Survey. p.361,can afford us to this Greek. Oh, what a ſlip- 
pery thing is Humane Grandeur, which is never 
ſecure £ Thus far all's well. But then the 
Remainder 1s wretchedly wreſted into A- 
_ theiſm and Miſconſtrudion : —— The Gods 
(ſays he) perplex and harraſs Mankind, that 
our” Ignorance may ſupport their Altars, and Wor- 
ſorp. But the Poet's meaning ſtands thus. 
The Gods make Humane Afﬀairs floating, and un- 
certain ; that ſo our Ignorance of Future Events, 
. #zay prevent the fancy of Independence, and make 
48 apply to Heaven for a better ProteFion. Now 
this 1s a Sence of Piety, inſtead of Prophane- 
neſs. And to juſtifie the Tranſlation, I ap- 
peal not only to the Text, and Latin Ver- 
ſion, but to the Greek Scholzaſt, who is ex- 
pres{ly for it. Farther : If there had been 
any thing of Prophaneneſs in this Reflecti- 
on, Polymneſtor paid dearly fort, For _ 
arter 


_oO ) 
after his Eyes are pluck'd out, and his Chil- 
dren murther'd before him * ; * Eurip. Hee. 
To: proceed. Ele@ra's Expoſtulation is e: 35, 49- 
horribly miſrepreſented; This Lady feeing 
Helena upon . her return from Troy, and that 
ſhe brought back her Beauty with her OO. | 
makes this I: LOW: E 
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That i i3, Pans of Pej i are 4 ack 
tune to ſome People ; But extreamly ſerviceable 
to ſuch as make 4 robs uſe of them. Here the 
Sroeyor beſtirs. him notably. He keeps the 
laſt Line to himſelf, maims the Period, ang 
_ then rigs out this Pious Tranſlation ; 
 ..O, Nature, ;whot. a. Curſe art thou pon Mor- $yrv. 363. 
tals | As much. as;. to ſay, He has found a 
Heathen Preſident for. the Blaſphemy of the 
Moderns : Whereas *tis notoriouſly evident, 
that here is not the leaſt glance againſt Pro- 
vidence ; And that only *the Endewments 
and Advantag ges of Nature are meant by the 
Expreſſion... 

©: eſtes is no, more . the Swroveyor's Friend 
than 'Ele&ra his Siſter. For when Memxelaxs 
queſtion'd him about the Murther of his 
Mother, he pleads the Oracle in his Excuſe. 
And when the other was ſurpriz'd at the fin- 
gujarity of the Order, He replies, | 
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That 1s, © We are not to diſpute the Gods 
* Commands, but obey them, for the Di- 
*vine Nature 1s too big for Humane Under- 
* ſtandings. And if the Surveyor thinks this 
too much a Paraphraſe, Oreſies ſhall ſpeak in 
his own Tranſlation. *Tis thus : We ſerve 
the Gods whatever they be. Why then, it 
ſeems, he did not queſtion their Being, but 
thought Religion very well worth che mind- 
ing. Yes: His Piety appears farther in his 
next anſwer, for when Menelaws ſeem'd to. 
wonder why Apollo did not reſcue him from 
his Misfortunc ; He tells him, 
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That 1s, as the: Scholzaſt interprets, * The 
* Gods are not ſ{uddain in their Adminiſtra- 
© tions ; But take time in Rewards, and Pu- 
* niſhments, to Try the Good, and Recover 
_ * the Evil. 
His Objetion from the Cyclops is fully 
prevented in the View. However the Poet 
muſt be cited, and the Gyant brought in, 
for the ſake of the Civil Tranſlation. Be- 
ſides, a little Greek, tho nothing to the pur- 
pole, has a Face of Learning, and looks Big 
UPON the Engliſh Reader. . 
In the Jon, by Tranſlating ww: Raſcal, 
and ivr VVhoremaſter, he makes Crerſa, 
and her Servant much coarſer than they are 
in Exripides, *Tis true the Servant being 
moved with the ſuppos'd ill Uſage of his 
__ Miſtreſs 


(1093 © 
Miſtreſs, propos'd the firing of Apele's 
Temple ; but immediately he recolledts him- 
ſelf, and adviſes her to another Revenge, . 
more in her Power. Fox. P-3355 

To conclude with Emripides, Hecuba, ſays 
the Surveyor, thinks the Gods ris ouud yes, 
bad - Friends ; He ſhould have ſaid ſlnegiſh, | 
and then he had been right. - As for Sexeca Survey. p. 36z- 
he ſtands barr'd : Why then is his Athei- red. 128. 
ſtical Chorxs produced, and why in the Ver- ge: _y E 
fion of the Earl of Rocheſter 2 Was this** 
Tranſition made for the Benefit of the Pub- 
lick, or in Honour of the Deceas'd ? Not 
the latter, for that Noble Lord, abhor'd ſuch 
Prophane Liberties at his Death. Thus, to 
Refreſh the Blemiſhes of his Life, is the 
greateſt Outrage to his Memory : 'Tis almoſt 
enough to raiſe him upon the Surveyor, to 
make his Ghoſt refent the Uſage, and flaſh Cor- 
rection 1n his Face ;: But after all, 'tis highly 
improbable that the Chor ſpoke the Poet's 
OQpimon, if, as Heinſius, Scaliger, and others Surv. p. 3zGz- 
believe, 'twas written by Sezeca the Philoſo- 
pher : For every Body knows he was far 
enough from being an Atheiſt. 

And now we have done with Anthorities z 
And here, tho the Sarveyor has but very bad 
Luck with tis Poets, yet he has taken great. 
care to conceal the Misfortune ; For in his 
Citations he mentions neither 4F, nor Page, 

| but refers to the Plays at large. This, I con- 
teſs, is the right way to diſcourage the 


Reader's Enquiry, and make him rather Be- 
lieve, than ge Look. And 
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* See View, 
and Defence, 
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And now I may ſafely affirm, That ſeveral*- - 
ſingle Plays of the Moderns,;* have not only 


more, .but ſome bolder Paſſages of Prophane- * 4% 


neſs, than all he has cited. from the Amtients  : 
put, together. And which 1s harder ftitl; I |} 


have made but " {lender | Diſcovery of -the 1 


Engliſh Stage. Thus ſome People Refine-upon 
Heatheniſm ; Thus they imþroveuporn'their” 
Creed, and make amends in their: Lives, - fot 


- the odds of their Underſtanding !: 


" Survey, P- 367- 


Surven. Þ-365. 


In the Cloſe of all, the Surwezor offers Hy-' 


pothetically, as he calls-it, that is faintly; to 


juſtifie the Stage-Freedoms with | the Nobility. - 
But, by his favour, this Ridiculous Charafter 
muſt either be drawn for fingle'Perſons; or - 
Quality 1n general : Now either way his 'Sa- 
tyr falls under his own Laſh ; For from hence: 
it muſt follow, that he who makes a Lord 
of a Fool, makes a Fool of a Lord, which he 
grants 1s #0 Compliment. But the Surveyor ha- 


 ving not reply'd to my Reaſons againſt this 


FView, Þ, 175. 
Defence. p. 25. 
cop. 3l. 


Liberty, I need ſay nothing more upon the 
Argument. . 

I have now done with the Surveyor, and 
heartily wiſh him a better Subject : For a bad 
Cauſe, beſides its own Evil, is apt to produce 
a reſembling Defence: It often runs an Author 
upon Calumny, Coarſe Expedients, and Little 
Management: Which, as they are noſure Me- 
thods to raiſe a Character ; fo, at one time or 
other, they'l certainly diſpleaſe a Man's ſelf. 
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